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ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
1957-1958 


Freshman Week 

Registration for Upperclassmen 

Classes for Freshmen 

Classes for Upperclassmen 

Mass of the Holy Spirit 

Feast of All Saints 

Quarterly Reports Due 

Military Weekend. On Monday the AFROTC cadets will 
participate in the Veterans’ Day parade. No morning classes 
on November 11. 

President’s Day. Holiday 

Thanksgiving. Holiday. Classes resume Friday morning, No- 
vember 22. 

Feast of the Immaculate Conception 

Christmas recess begins at 10:30 A.M. 


Resumption of classes at 8:30 A.M. 

Mid-year Reports due 

Official beginning of the second semester 

Winter Carnival Weekend. No classes on Saturday 
Mid-winter Holiday begins at 10:30 A.M. Friday, February 
14, and ends Tuesday night. Classes resume Wednesday at 
8:30 A.M. 

Ash Wednesday 

Quarterly Reports due 

Easter Recess begins at 10:30 A.M. 

Resumption of classes at 8:30 A.M. 

Graduate Record Examinations for seniors 

Junior Weekend. No classes Saturday morning only 

Feast of St. Michael 

Parents’ Weekend 

Feast of the Ascension 

Comprehensive Exams for seniors 

Final Exams 

Commencement Weekend 
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ACTIVITIES CALENDAR 
1957-1958 


be airy 
Sept. 29 to Nov. 4 Interclass Football. Each class team plays each week 
pept. 29 to Oct. “22 Interclass Tennis Tournament 


Octaaly Sophomore Class Social 
Octavio, Dec.e9 First Interclass Bowling ‘Tournament 
Nov. 1 Interclass Writing Competition begins 


Nov. 9 to Nov. 11 Military Weekend 
Nov. 10 to Mar. 25 Interclass Basketball (30-game schedule) 


Nov. 22 Senior Ball 

Nov. 24 to Nov. 30 Interclass Dramatic Competition 
1958 

Jan. 8 to Mar. 31 Second Interclass Bowling ‘Tournament 

jan. 8to Mar. 16 Interclass Skiing Competition 

Jan. 18 Freshman Class Mid-Year Ball 

Ja0se To ltO NCD. Lae Winter Carnival 

PEeDeseo Interclass Rifle Competition begins 

Feb. -10 to. eb... 24 Interclass Debating Eliminations 

Mar. 3to Mar. 7 Interclass Debating Tournament 

Mar. 19 to Mar. 29 Interclass Bowling Finals 

Apr. 1 Interclass Writing Competition ends 

Apr. 20 to Apr. 29 Interclass Basketball Tournament 

May 1 Interclass Baseball and Softball begin 

May 3-4 Junior Weekend and Prom 

May 8 Interclass Field and ‘Track Meet 

May 10-11 Parents’ Weekend 

May 13 Interclass Activities Award Night 


Note: The yearly retreat will be held for each class separately from Friday evening to 
Sunday evening during Lent: Freshmen, Feb. 28 - March 1; Sophomores, March 
7 - 9; Juniors, March 14 - 16; Seniors, March 21 - 23. 


General Information 


HISTORY AND TRADITIONS 


AINT MICHAEL’s COLLEGE was established in 1904 by the religious 
S congregation of the Fathers of St. Edmund. Founded in France in 
1843 for the purpose of supplementing the work of the secular clergy, 
particularly in regions where Jansenism had left strong influences, the 
society was later assigned to educational work, taking over the direction 
of the College of the Immaculate Conception at Laval in 1879. Conditions 
in France towards the end of the 19th century made it expedient for the 
Fathers to seek a foothold in America and they first considered an establish- 
ment in the French-speaking province of Quebec, Canada. They were 
directed to Bishop DeGoesbriand of Burlington, who welcomed them for 
work among the French Canadian emigrants of northern Vermont. His 
successor, Bishop Michaud, asked the Fathers to establish a college and 
procured for them the first plot of land and the first building in what has 
always been known as Winooski Park. Through the years the campus has 
expanded into a four-hundred acre tract, ideally located between the Green 
Mountains to the east and Lake Champlain to the west. The college is in 
the suburbs of Winooski and Burlington and is easily accessible by plane, 
train, bus or car. 

Following the pattern of the French collége familiar to the founders, the 
courses offered in the first years ranged from the junior high school through 
the junior college and, for some students, included instruction in philosophy. 
To conform to the educational organization usually found in the United 
States, however, a clear division was made in a few years between the high 
school department and the college department. In 1913 the college de- 
partment was empowered to grant degrees by an act of the Vermont State 
Legislature. The growth of the college led to the discontinuance of the 
high school department, the last class graduating in 1931. The college en- 
rollment increased slowly to a peak of 250 students before World War II. 
Following the war the expansion was more rapid and the enrollment in 
recent years has been between 700 and 800 students. 

The college program of studies, devised at the beginning by men steeped 
in the classical traditions of liberal education as practiced in France, was 
modified from time to time to meet the needs and requirements of a changing 
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society, without however losing its firm grasp of educational essentials. The 
most recent revision was made, following a two-year study of the curriculum 
by the faculty, in 1951-1952. This revised curriculum is explained in de- 
tail in the following section of this bulletin. 


ACCREDITMENT AND AFFILIATIONS 


Saint Michael’s College is accredited by the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Courses are approved by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. The College is affiliated with 
the Catholic University of America and is a member of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting, of the American Association of Colleges, of the 
National Catholic Educational Association and of the National Conference 
of Church Related Colleges. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


About eighty-five per cent of the students are boarders. There are 
seven residence halls on the campus. Two of these, Ryan Hall and Alumni 
Hall, have been built since 1950. They are four-story fireproof structures 
and each accommodates two hundred students. An older brick building, 
Old Hall, accommodates about one hundred and fifty freshmen. The rest 
are two-story temporary wooden buildings able to house from thirty to 
fifty students. Most of the rooms are double rooms. They are equipped 
with beds, mattresses, pillows, bureaus, desks, chairs, window shades, lights, 
and waste baskets. Students are required to furnish their own blankets, 
sheets, pillow cases, and anything additional deemed necessary to their 
personal comfort. Each of the residence halls is in the charge of one or 
more priests, who are available to the students at all times. 

Students who are not living at home or with relatives within commut- 
ing distance of the College are required to room and board on the campus. 
If and when available rooms on the campus become exhausted, a few of 
the seniors and juniors may be given permission to live off campus in homes 
selected and approved by the Dean of Men. The College Dining Hall is 
equipped to serve over four hundred students at one sitting. 


CLASSROOMS AND LABORATORIES 


Most of the classrooms are located in College Hall, brick building 
erected in 1924, and Aquinas Hall, a two-story wooden structure. Four class- 
rooms and laboratories for biology, chemistry and physics are located in 
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Cheray Science Hall. Built in 1947, the latter is a fireproof brick building, 
provided with the best of modern equipment and facilities. Large and 
numerous laboratories make it possible to assign an individual place to 
each student for courses in the sciences. 


LIBRARY 


The College Library, completed in April, 1948, is a one-story wooden 
building, which contains a large reading room and ample space for the 
forty-three thousand volumes and the large collection of bound periodicals. 
Microfilms and microcards have been added in recent years as well as 
projectors for reading them. The library also makes available to students a 
collection of over six hundred records and the use of a transcription player 
with eight head sets as well as a loudspeaker. 


CHAPEL AND GYMNASIUM 


The Gymnasium is located in the west wing of College Hall. It con- 
tains a regulation basketball court which is available to the students ex- 
cept during class time. The College Chapel occupies the floor above the 
Gymnasium and is sufficiently large to take care of ordinary needs. 


AUSTIN HALL 


Austin Hall is primarily an auditorium, large enough to seat about 
seven hundred and fifty. It is equipped with a public address system, sta- 
tionary sound track motion picture projectors, a large stage, and the neces- 
sary accessories for full-scale dramatic presentations. In the west wing is a 
campus snack bar. During six weeks of the summer Austin Hall is turned 
into Saint Michael’s Playhouse for the presentation of a series of plays by a 
professional company. 


OBSERVATORY 


The Holcomb Observatory, named after its donor and builder, is a 
small brick building topped by a metal dome under which is housed a 
telescope carrying a twelve-inch mirror. The telescope is so designed and 
electrically operated that it is suited to photographic study of the stars. 
The observatory was built in 1938 and is under the direction of the de- 
partment of Physics. 
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INFIRMARY 


The College Infirmary is a small building equipped to care for all 
ordinary student ailments and to offer such medical services as urinalysis, 
X-ray, blood counts, and physiotherapy. Twenty bed patients can be ac- 
commodated at the same time. A doctor is available at regular hours every 
day and a registered nurse is in full attendance for general duty. Serious 
cases of illness are transferred immediately to the Fanny Allen Hospital 
located near the College. 


ATHLETICS 


Ample opportunities are provided for participation in sports. All stu- 
dents are urged to participate in competitive contests of one form or an- 
other and intramural leagues are organized in football, tennis, basketball, 
softball, and skiing. The College is situated within a short distance of the 
best winter resorts in Vermont and ski trips are organized as often as condi- 
tions permit. There are facilities also for skating, golf, boating, and swim- 
ming near the campus. Teams are organized to participate in intercollegi- 
ate competition in basketball, baseball, skiing, golf, tennis, and sailing. 
The College is a member of the Eastern College Athletic Conference, the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, and the Association of New 
England Colleges for Conference on Athletics. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


In addition to athletics students may turn to other types of activities 
and they are indeed encouraged to become associated with one or two 
of the special-interest clubs and societies. A unit of the National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students is maintained on the campus and repre- 
sented at the yearly regional conventions by a group of students. 

Among the literary clubs the Newman Lyceum holds first place. Some 
of the members are encouraged to do creative and critical writing for 
publication in the College literary magazine, The Lance. Others are en- 
couraged to join the Debating Club and are given opportunities to partici- 
pate in intramural and intercollegiate debating. Those with interest in 
theatricals are urged to join the Knights and Knaves Dramatic Club and 
to participate in the annual one-act play competition and in one full- 
length play. Other literary clubs help to develop special interest in French, 
Spanish, Biology, Chemistry, Philosophy, International Relations and 
Business. 
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Musical talents and interests may be developed in the College Band, 
the College Choir, or the College Glee Club. 

And Outing Club concentrates on hiking in the mountains and on 
winter sports, especially skiing. The club also sponsors and organizes the 
yearly Winter Carnival. 

Each class sponsors at least one dance each year and other social func- 
tions are organized for the student body by a number of the clubs. 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


Planning, organizing, and coordinating student activities is one of the 
responsibilities of the Student Council, whose members are elected by the 
student body. It is an important agency also in making the students aware 
of their responsibilities and one of its principal aims is to strive for increasing- 
ly closer rapport between the student body and the officers of administra- 
tion. Under the direction of a moderator appointed by the President of 
the College, the Council is allowed as much freedom of action as is consis- 
tent with good order. It has proved to be an important influence in the 
realization of the ideals of the College. 


DISCIPLINARY REGULATIONS 


Disciplinary regulations are drawn up with the aim of training the 
student to make his own decisions and thereby to prepare himself for the 
competent handling of his problems in later life. The student who cooperates 
with the rules finds himself under little restraint. When a student fails to 
make a proper adjustment to college life and his poor behavior becomes 
disruptive of good order he may be suspended or expelled. Expulsion for 
disciplinary reasons is noted on the student’s permanent record. The rules 
and directions affecting student life on the campus are contained in The 
Student’s Guide and they are enforced by the Dean of Men. 


FRESHMAN WEEK 


A few days are set aside at the beginning of each year for Freshman 
Week. During these days new students become acquainted with the cam- 
pus, the faculty, their fellow students and their environment, before they 
plunge into the year’s work. They also take placement tests, meet for orienta- 
tion talks, discuss their programs with advisers, engage in social and athletic 
activities, and register for the year. A special bulletin is issued at the end 
of the summer giving all the details of the Freshman Week program. Day 
students as well as boarders stay on the campus during this week. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Saint Michael’s College conducts a summer session every year. The 
summer session is primarily designed to meet the needs for advanced edu- 
cation of parochial and public school teachers. Undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses are offered and the session is coeducational. A special bulletin 
is issued every Spring and in it are described the courses offered and the 
requirements for graduate degrees. 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


Since 1951 a unit of the Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 

has been maintained at Saint Michael’s College. The program is divided 
into two phases: 
(1) a required Basic Course for freshmen and sophomores; and (2) an 
elective Advanced Course for juniors and seniors who qualify and who 
agree, upon admission, to complete the course unless properly released. 
Students enrolled in the program may be deferred from induction under 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 and the Selective Service Extension Act 
of 1950, provided they remain in good standing. 

Graduates are eligible for commissions in the reserve component of 
the Air Force. Provision is also made for appointments in the Regular 
Air Force for those students who qualify. The quotas established annually 
by the Department of the Air Force limit the number that may be accepted. 
Enrollment in the AFROTC offers an excellent opportunity for all stu- 
dents to receive formal instruction on all aspects of air power and thereby 
to appreciate its importance as a means of preserving the security of the 
nation. Full credit is given for all courses completed successfully. 


GUIDANCE 


The relatively small size of the College makes it possible for every 
student to receive individual attention. Informal guidance is given by the 
instructors and the priests who live in the dormitories. A faculty adviser 
assigned to each student periodically reviews his academic progress. On a 
more formal basis the student has access to the Guidance Office where in- 
terest tests, vocational prospectus tests, etc. are available. Consultations 
are arranged with any student wishing to discuss academic or other problems. 


PLACEMENT 
The College maintains a Placement Office which disseminates in- 
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formation regarding graduate schools, post graduate fellowships and scholar- 
ships, positions available in the educational field, and opportunities in 
industry. Interviews between students and representatives of various in- 
dustrial firms, government officials, and agents of school systems are ar- 
ranged by the Director of Placement. 


HONOR SOCIETY 


The Alpha Nu Chapter of Delta Epsilon Sigma, a national honor 
society devoted exclusively to the recognition and encouragement of high 
scholastic promise among the graduates of Catholic liberal arts colleges, 
was established at Saint Michael’s College in 1941. Every year a committee 
of the chapter nominates for membership about ten per cent of the ranking 
members of the senior class and the induction takes place usually in the 
early part of the college year. Members may be identified by the gold key 
symbol of the society. 


PROGRAM OF ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


In September, 1954, the College inaugurated a special program to 
meet the needs of students from foreign countries who need training in 
speaking and writing English before they undertake regular courses of 
study. ‘The teaching is concentrated in sixteen weeks. During this period 
the student is not permitted to take other courses. Specially trained in- 
structors hold three formal classes each day for groups which do not exceed 
ten students. Although intended specifically for foreign students preparing 
to enter American colleges and universities, the Program is also open to 
men and women whose objective is to learn English for business or other 
reasons. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


In the pages which follow, the reader will find detailed explanations of 
(1) the plan of studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, (2) the 
terms of admission and the academic regulations, (3) the degree programs 
and course descriptions, (4) the fees and the regulations concerning them, 
and (5) the register of the college personnel and students. 
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Saint Michael’s Plan of Studies 
EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


the education it proposes to offer is liberal education. This is a much 
misunderstood concept and needs some explanation. 

Liberal education is primarily directed to the development of the 
mind. According to Newman and others, the specific work of the college of 
liberal arts and sciences is to open the student’s mind to the whole realm 
of truth, to enlighten and strengthen his reason, and to develop as fully as 
possible his powers to think. Nothing should be allowed to detract from this 
essential aim. 

Education as a process of growth is not complete, however, and is in- 
effective unless mental development is accompanied by the development 
of virtue and good character. A Catholic institution would indeed find it 
difficult to justify its existence, if it did not strive to permeate all its activity 
with the spirit of Christ and with the ideals of conduct and religious life 
which are found in His teaching. In striving for the development of virtue 
and good character in the students the college is carrying on the highest 
traditions of liberal education. True liberal education has always sought the 
formation not only of the intelligent man, but of the good man. 

The College also believes that liberal education has never been and 
should not be divorced from the practical needs of life. The “ivory tower” 
concept of education for leisure is not realistic in twentieth century America. 
College students, with few exceptions, are concerned with the practical 
value of the degrees for which they are striving. They may be vague about 
the field of gainful occupation which they will enter after they graduate, 
but they clearly anticipate that the degree will open doors of opportunity 
which otherwise would be closed to them. While this aim is legitimate, 
there is danger that it may become dominant. In their eagerness to be- 
come vocationally competent, students are inclined to take the view that 
the shortest path is the best. They tend to become restless under the dis- 
ciplines which are called “humanistic”, because they seem to have no prac- 
tical application. For such students liberal education is meaningless. 

Students, however, who are capable of taking a long-range view, will 
discern that technical competence, highly desirable in itself, is not sufficient 


SC MicHAEL’s COLLEGE is a college of liberal arts and science, and 
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for a full life. They will understand that sound vocational education should 
be based upon broad foundations of knowledge. They will see that specialized 
training for specific occupations is made easier, quicker, more lasting, and 
more productive when intellectual capacities themselves have been care- 
fully developed. The liberal arts and sciences tend to make students re- 
sourceful, alert, responsive to varying demands, capable of analyzing and © 
judging situations quickly and accurately, of understanding factors in 
human relations, of planning and organizing. All these qualities are needed 
not only in the practice of medicine, law, engineering, business, but in the 
contribution which every citizen is expected to make to the political life of a 
democracy. 
The educational aims of Saint Michael’s College may then be sum- 
marized as follows: 
1. ‘To develop the mind of the student as fully as possible; 
2. To foster the development of virtue and good character in the stu- 
dent; and 
3. To prepare the student for his life’s work and to advise him on his 
vocational plans. 


PLAN OF STUDIES 


The personal work of the teachers, the extracurricular activities, the 
campus life, the guidance services, the religious program, all have a part 
to play in achieving these aims. But the major role must be given to the 
curriculum or the plan of studies. Planning the course of studies is the func- 
tion of the college faculty. As guides, the teachers must lead the students 
to the desired goal. Not only must they agree on the goal, but they must 
also work in harmony according to a well conceived plan. The planning is 
expressed in the curriculum. 

After a long and thorough study the faculty adopted a reorganized 
program of studies in May, 1952, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
It became effective with the freshman class which entered the following 
September. Some revisions have been made as the program developed and 
especially after a review of all its phases the year after the first class gradu- 
ated. This new program attempts to solve some of the problems which 
have been raised in recent years with regard to college education in general. 
Too often the accusation has been made, with some justice, that the colleges 
have been turning out graduates with a good fund of information, but 
without the breadth of thought and the accuracy of judgment which are 
the marks of educated men. 

It must be admitted that certain practices, quite common in colleges of 
liberal arts and sciences, have tended to weaken or destroy the effectiveness of 
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the educational process. Breaking up full-year courses into semesters, for 
example, has encouraged students to regard education as a piecemeal 
collection of unrelated units. Too much freedom in the choice of courses 
has led them to believe that only those fragments of knowledge they like 
best are worth studying. The accumulation of too great a number of credits 
in one field has encouraged specialization on the undergraduate level. 
This in turn has promoted that narrowness of view which is the very an- 
tithesis of liberal education. In many cases narrow departmental objectives 
have been allowed to sacrifice more important general objectives. 

Such practices as these are symptoms of a more fundamental weakness. 
College programs have suffered from lack of integration. If college education 
is to be an harmonious experience in intellectual and moral growth, it 
must be integrated. But this can only be achieved by 


(1) a faculty with a common philosophy of man and a well-defined com- 
mon goal, 

(2) a curriculum in which all courses are arranged in an order of mutual re- 
lationships and directed to a common overall aim, 

(3) the elimination of all obstacles to the realization of the common aim 
and the introduction of positive means to achieve it, 

(4) the use of a principle of integration or unification, which seems very 
difficult to find outside of Christian philosophy and theology. 


What should be the intellectual equipment of the well-educated man 
of the twentieth century? Certainly he ought to possess a good knowledge 
of the culture from which he has sprung and to have the ability to compare 
it with others with which it is in contact. He ought to have an insight into 
the development and impact upon the modern world of the mathematical 
and physical sciences. To live as a responsible citizen in a democracy, he 
should have a clear grasp of economic, social, and political principles and 
problems. Endowed with a mind which seeks ultimate truth and a will 
which pursues ultimate good, he should be familiar with philosophy and 
theology and the solutions they propose for the problems and ills of the 
world. He ought to have an appreciation of the beautiful. He ought to be 
trained in the pursuit of knowledge through his own efforts and in the ability 
to integrate newly acquired knowledge with what he already possesses. 
He should be a man of principles, aware of the complexities of the world 
in which he is living, equipped to take his rightful place in that world, to 
judge it and to influence it. 

The plan of studies at Saint Michael’s College is designed to meet these 
requirements and to achieve the aims which have already been explained. 
Efforts have been made and continue to be made, through the exchange 
of data and frequent meetings among the various departments, to integrate 
courses with each other. A core curriculum has been organized through the 
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combined efforts of various departments and teaching duties are shared. 
For example, the departments of Physics and Chemistry share the teaching 
duties of the course in the Physical Sciences which is required of freshmen. 
The Biology department builds upon this foundation to offer to all students 
a course in general biology in the sophomore year. The department of 
History, Classics, and Literature have cooperated in developing a three- 
year sequence in Humanities, whose core is a series of “Great Books” read 
by the students and discussed in class. The departments of Philosophy and 
Theology have collaborated in the organization of a four-year sequence in 
these disciplines. 

To impress upon the student the importance of retaining knolwedge 
already acquired and of integrating it with new knowledge semester exami- 
nations are given only in terminal courses. In full-year courses a series of 
cumulative tests lead to the final examination given only at the end of the 
year. The same objective led to the requirement that all seniors must achieve 
a satisfactory grade in the Graduate Record Examinations and in the Com- 
prehensive Examination, in the student’s field of concentration. 

The program of concentration was adopted by Saint Michael’s College 
in 1952 to replace the program of majors and minors in effect prior to this 
date. The concentration consists generally of at least five full-year courses in 
one field. The process of deepening and broadening his knowledge of a 
particular field is one of the more enriching experiences of the student’s 
college career. The process is helped by two seminars, one in the junior 
year and one in the senior year. In these seminars small groups learn the 
elements of research and organization of data, discuss problems, and report 
on prescribed readings. One of the functions of the coordinating seminar 
of the senior year is to relate the field of concentration to other fields of 
study. This is excellent preparation for the comprehensive examination 
which tests not only for information, but also for basic understanding of 
problems and for ability to handle new problems. 


CHOICE OF CONCENTRATION 


Although the freshman year is considered as a transitional and founda- 
tional year, every student must tentatively choose an area in which he will 
concentrate. ‘here are three areas which affect the courses of the first year: 
(1) mathematics and the sciences; (2) humanities and the social sciences; 
(3) business administration. The choice should be motivated by proved 
ability as well as by the particular appeal of a certain field. For example, 
a student who knows himself to be weak in mathematics should not select 
the first category; a student who has found the study of foreign languages 
difficult should not choose the second category; a student who has no desire 
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to become a businessman should not choose business administration because 
he thinks it will be the easiest course, but should be guided by what he 
has come to like in high school and by seeking advice. At the end of the 
freshman year, during the period of pre-registration, every student must 
make his choice of concentration definite. Most of the concentrations begin 
in the second or sophomore year with one or two courses. The foundation 
for the concentrations in mathematics, biology and chemistry are laid, 
however, in the freshman year. 

Although the aims and requirements of each concentration are ex- 
plained in more detail further on, a few words about each one here may 
help the entering student to make a good choice. 


The concentration in BroLocy offers excellent preparation for the 
study of medicine, dentistry, public health or graduate work in the biological 
sciences. In addition to courses in biology proper, the concentrator is re- 
quired to take a number of courses in physics and chemistry. He should 
not attempt this concentration unless he has been successful in mathematics 
and science in high school. 


The concentration in Business ADMINISTRATION is somewhat unique at 
Saint Michael’s College, because it is thoroughly liberal in outlook and 
organization. The main purpose is to develop men who will eventually be 
capable of assuming executive responsibility in business. Thus the emphasis 
is on the long-run objectives of administration and leadership rather than 
on highly specialized skills. Such techniques as are taught (e.g. accounting) 
are presented to give the student a better understanding of the situations 
which may confront him after graduation. A second benefit is that such 
tools will help him to rise faster in the business world and hence to apply 
his Christian teachings on a higher executive level, where they will have a 
more far-reaching effect. | 


The concentration in CHEMISTRY is rigorous and should be attempted 
only by students who have good aptitude and facility in mathematics. All 
kinds of opportunities in teaching, research, and industry are open to stu- 
dents who graduate as concentrators in Chemistry. 


The concentration in Economics is planned for students who are in- 
terested in becoming professional economists, in teaching economics, in 
serving as professional consultants in government or business, in entering 
the field of labor relations, etc. Many students take this concentration in 
preparation for a career in law. Ordinarily concentrators in economics are 
looking forward to graduate studies. It may be taken profitably, however, 
by those who want to go into business, but are not interested in the more 
specific preparation offered by the concentration in business administra- 
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For the student who is attracted to the teaching profession on the 
secondary school level the concentration in EpucaTIon is advised because 
it has more flexibility than the others. Only eighteen credit hours in edu- 
tion courses are required. The rest of the hours usually allotted to each 
concentration, as well as the elective hours, may be used for courses in 
subject-matter areas which the student intends to teach. The department 
of Education guides the student to meet the requirements for certification 
established by each Board of Education. 


The concentration in ENGLIsH is for students who wish ultimately to 
specialize in English and American literature in preparation for college 
teaching and research; for students interested in careers in journalism, 
radio, television, and public relations; for students seeking a good general 
background before they enter business, law, or high school teaching; and 
for students interested in literary training for its own sake or as the basis of a 
broadly humanistic culture. 


The department of Mopern Lanauaaes currently offers a concentra- 
tion in French and is preparing similar concentrations in German and 
Spanish. Opportunities for men who have a good command of a foreign 
language are numerous not only in the field of teaching, but in the diplo- 
matic service, and in business. The use of laboratory techniques and equip- 
ment in recent years has facilitated the acquisition of basic skills and created 
greater interest in this concentration. 


The concentration in Hisrory is a good preparation for law, foreign 
service, government administration, graduate study, teaching, and journal- 
ism in public affairs. The concentrator is free to choose his two seminars 
either in American History or in one of the areas of European History. 


The department of History supervises another concentration in AMERI- 
CAN Stup1Es, which allows the student to investigate the various factors— 
historical, social, political, economic and intellectual—which have shaped 
American civilization. Several other departments contribute to this con- 
centration by offering courses. This concentration is good preparation for 


teaching, diplomatic work, public affairs, law, graduate studies, and journal- 
ism. 


A concentration in LATIN is offered for students who have a good high 
school background and desire to study Classical literature in preparation 
for teaching, the priesthood, or research. 


The concentration in MATHEMATICs is for students who have a genuine 
interest and ability in the field. The objectives are to acquaint the student 
with the historical and cultural aspects of mathematics and to give him a 
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sufficiently broad background in theory and practice that he may be pre- 
pared to pursue mathematics as an end in itself (in research, teaching, etc.) 
or to use it to establish a career in industry, business, government agencies, 
insurance, statistical or computing laboratories, actuarial work, etc. 


The concentration in PuHmosopny is usually followed by students who 
intend to become college teachers after acquiring the doctorate and by 
students who plan to enter the seminary and to take up theology after they 
graduate. However, it is also a good preparation for a number of careers 
which require habits of logical thought and clear judgment. 


The concentration in PorrricaL Scrence has for its object the prepara- 
tion of college men for active life as citizens in a democracy, whether as 
public servants, elected officials, or enlightened voters. It is an excellent 
preparation for the study of law or various careers which demand a knowl- 
edge of politics and international relations (e.g. reporting, consultation, etc.). 


The concentration in Socio.oey is designed to prepare the student for 
graduate work either in the field of sociology proper or in the field of social 
work. It is also a preparation for probation and parole work, personnel 
work in industry, and similar fields. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the four-year program of studies at Saint Michael’s Col- 
lege consists of (1) a number of courses required of all students, (2) a number 
of courses prerequisite to certain concentrations, (3) a number of courses in 
the concentration elected by the student, and (4) a number of elective 
courses. The detailed program of courses for each concentration is given 
in the section entitled Degree Programs. All concentrations lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, which is the only undergraduate degree given by the 
College. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the four-year degree program Saint Michael’s College 
offers a special two-year PRE-ENGINEERING program. This has been devised 
for (1) students who feel an attraction towards engineering, but who wish 
to test the genuineness of their interest in a collegiate setting less definitely 
technical than an engineering school; (2) students who are definitely com- 
mitted to a career in engineering, but are desirous of building a basic liberal 
arts foundation for subsequent professional studies; and (3) foreign stu- 
dents who are just beginning collegiate work in the United States and are 
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not quite prepared for admission to engineering schools. Arrangements 
have been made for the transfer of students who have successfully com- 
pleted this two-year program to engineering schools with which the College 
is affiliated. Students are carefully screened for this program and must 
possess a good foundation in mathematics. The program is outlined under 
the section entitled Degree Programs. 


So-called Pre-Mepicat and Pre-DeENTAL students should concentrate 
in Biology, since this concentration meets all the requirements of medical 
and dental schools. Candidates are not usually admitted to medical or 
dental schools until they have completed their baccalaureate studies. 


Law schools ordinarily do not prescribe specific courses as preparation 
for admission. Pre-LEGAL students are advised to choose as their field of 
concentration any of the following: English, History, Political Science, 
Economics, Sociology, Business Administration, or American Studies. 


Admission and Academic 


Resulations 


APPLICATION 


PPLICATION FOR ADMISSION must be on a form provided by the Col- 
A lege. This form and a copy of the current bulletin may be secured 
by writing to the Registrar. 

All applicants should submit a completed application form as early as 
possible after the mid-year grades have been recorded in their senior year. 
In addition, a letter from the student’s pastor attesting to his good character 
and a copy of the results of the College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests are required. During the academic year 1957-1958 these tests will be 
held on each of the following dates: December 7, January 11, February 8, 
March 15, May 17, and August 13. Applications for the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests should be made through the high school principal at least a 
month in advance of the test date. 

Students who wish to transfer to Saint Michael’s College from some 
other college must submit, in addition to a completed application form, a 
transcript of their scholastic record in the college(s) already attended and a 
letter from the Dean of Men or other responsible official attesting to their 
good character. 

All documents from other institutions submitted in support of an ap- 
plication should be forwarded directly to the Registrar from the institutions 
providing such documents. Records submitted by the students themselves 
or their parents are not considered official. 


CAMPUS VISITATION 


Prospective students and their parents are cordially invited to visit the 
College, talk with College officials, and view the campus. Every year, es- 
pecially during the late Spring and summer seasons, hundreds combine a 
pleasant trip through the Green Mountains with an opportunity to inspect 
College facilities and talk over the educational needs of their sons with 
administrative officers. 

To insure that each guest party gets the attention the College as host 
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likes to give, campus visitors are asked to notify the Registrar a week in 
advance of the planned visit. College offices are open to all visitors Monday 
through Friday from 9:00 A.M. until 4:30 P.M. At other times special 
appointments must be made. The telephone number is: Burlington 4-745], 
Extension 227. 


VETERANS 


Saint Michael’s College is approved for the training of veterans of both 
World War II (Public Laws 346 and 16) and Korea (Public Laws 550, 82nd. 
Congress, and 874). It is strongly recommended that veterans seek the 
advice of a Veterans’ Counsellor, a high school guidance counsellor ac- 
quainted with the technicalities of the law, or the Registrar of the College, 
before they complete their application to the Veterans Administration for 
educational benefits. Selection of an ‘‘ultimate objective” under the more 
recent program is extremely important and must be carefully made. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The admission policy of the College is governed by one criterion: reason- 
able assurance that the applicant possesses the ability and other qualifica- 
tions necessary for success in the program of his choice. The Committee on 
Admissions seeks the young man of at least average high school preparation 
who has sincere intellectual interests together with the capacity and desire 
for intellectual growth. 

Admission is immediately granted, if the applicant (1) presents at least 
fifteen college preparatory units, including four years of English, two years of 
Mathematics, and two years of Latin or a modern foreign language; (2) has 
attained the certificate grade of his school in the majority of these units; 
(3) ranks in the upper half of his class; (4) is recommended by his principal 
or guidance director; (5) is recommended by his pastor; (6) attains satis- 
factory results on the College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 

If one or more of the above conditions is not fulfilled, the applicant may 
still be admitted if the Admissions Committee is satisfied that he has sufficient 
ability and determination to succeed in a college program. In such cases a 
detailed letter from the principal or guidance director is of great value in 
helping the Admissions Committee reach a decision. The applicant may 
be required to present himself for a personal interview and may be requested 
to take additional tests. 

Applicants who intend to follow a program in biology, chemistry, or mathematics, 
or who intend to study medicine or dentistry, should have taken at least two years 
of science and three years of mathematics in high school. 
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Applicants who intend to prepare for admission to the seminary should 
have taken at least two years of Latin in high school. However, provision 
is made to start Latin studies at the College. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 


Effective in September, 1957, Saint Michael’s College will offer an op- 
portunity for the gifted student to begin with advanced standing. He may 
then either accelerate his program or enrich its content by passing “core” 
subjects by examination. Thus he can hasten his entry into graduate school 
or enrich his pre-professional background. Candidates interested in this 
program must (1) present minimum scores of 600 on each part of the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test and (2) be recommended to this program by the high 
school authorities. Examinations in any of the freshman courses will be 
given to accepted candidates during Freshman Week in September and an 
appropriate transcript entry will be made to give credit for those which are 
successfully completed. The candidate will then be assigned to a special 
adviser. 


ADMISSION TO THE PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


Admission to the pre-engineering program is granted to students who 
fulfill the conditions required for admission to the regular program, but 
they must present at least three units of Mathematics, including Trigono- 
metry, and two units of Science, preferably Chemistry and Physics. Their 
grades in these subjects must be of superior quality and the score of the 
quantitative part of the College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
as well as the Mathematics Test must be better than average. 


ADMISSION TO THE AIR FORCE 
ROTC PROGRAM 


Enrollment and continuance in the AFROTC requires that students 
(1) be citizens of the United States; (2) be enrolled as regular students of 
the College; (3) pass required physical examinations; (4) successfully com- 
plete such screening tests as may be given; (5) agree upon admission to 
either the Basic Course or the Advanced Course to complete the course 
unless properly released; and (6) maintain satisfactory scholastic standing 
in other academic subjects. Veterans and those who have had training in 
other senior ROTC units may qualify for the Advanced Course upon ad- 
mission to the College. As previously stated, the Basic Course is required of 
all freshmen and sophomores who meet the above qualifications and who 
have not been properly released from the program. 
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ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 
FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Candidates from other accredited colleges may be accepted and given 
advanced standing, provided they meet all the entrance and promotion re- 
quirements of Saint Michael’s College and can present a certified statement 
of their previous college work, together with a letter indicating good aca- 
demic standing and honorable dismissal. 

Only those courses which correspond or are similar to courses offered 
at Saint Michael’s College and in which the student has earned a grade of C 
or better may be considered for transfer. Transfer credits are not ordinarily 
given in excess of those given for similar courses at Saint Michael’s College. 
No higher standing is given than that to which transfer students were en- 
titled in the college in which they were previously enrolled. Credits are 
considered for transfer only if a transcript of such credits is submitted by 
the applicant prior to his admission. Finally, a transfer student may be re- 
quired to pass an examination to determine his fitness to enter a course al- 
ready in progress. 

A tentative evaluation of transferable credits is made and forwarded to 
the applicant prior to his admission. This evaluation lists the maximum num- 
ber of credits which may be transferred. Acceptance of an offer of admission 
by the transfer student is regarded as acceptance also of the evaluation of 
credits for transfer. No further action may be requested at a later date. 

No advanced standing credits are recorded by the College until the 
applicant has successfully completed one full year of work at Saint Michael’s 
College. Advanced standing is ordinarily not given to any student who has 
been dismissed for poor scholarship by another college and who applies for 
admission to Saint Michael’s College. 

Transfer students must pass at least the full senior year in residence and 
earn a minimum of thirty-four credits. 


ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not candidates for degrees may 
be permitted to enroll for certain courses for good reasons. Such students are 
given no class ratings and are not eligible for academic honors. They are 
charged for the courses they follow at the rate of $17.50 per credit hour. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


To earn the degree of Bachelor of Arts a student must: 
1. Fulfill the residence requirements, 
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2. Complete all the requirements of one of the degree programs listed 
in the next section, 

3. Maintain an average of at least 70% in all courses and 75% in the 
courses of his concentration, 

4. Complete successfully the comprehensive examination in his field 
of concentration, 

5. Obtain a satisfactory grade in the Area Tests of the Graduate Record 
Examinations and, if required by the department, in the Advanced 
Test. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Four academic years are ordinarily required to earn the bachelor’s 
degree. The nature of the program of studies at Saint Michael’s College 
makes it difficult to shorten this time by attendance at summer sessions. 
Students who transfer from another college must be in residence at least one 
full academic year immediately preceding their graduation and must earn a 
minimum of thirty-four credits. 


REGISTRATION 


Freshmen register for the courses of the first year during Freshman 
Week. Students in session must pre-register for the following year in May. 
Failure to pre-register within the time specified incurs an automatic fine 
of ten dollars ($10.00). Formal registration takes place before the opening of 
classes in September. 

Starting in September, 1957, the following policy will obtain and will 
be strictly adhered to with regard to registration: 

1. The normal schedule of courses for every year is indicated in the 
section devoted to Degree Programs which follows. For freshmen and sopho- 
mores the normal load consists of six courses each semester. If for a legiti- 
mate reason any course is waived the student may not replace it by another. 
In the junior and senior years the normal load consists of five courses each 
semester. For students whose program is not regular (e.g. transfer students) 
the normal load is six or five depending upon their class status as deter- 
mined by the number of credits which have been accepted for transfer. 

2. One course may be added under the following conditions: 

(a) Sophomores, juniors and seniors may carry a sixth course without 
charge, if their general average the previous year was 85% or better. 

(b) Sophomores, juniors and seniors may carry a sixth course to make 
up a course failure, but they will pay a charge of $15.00 per credit hour. 
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(c) In the junior and senior years Air Science 302 or 402 may be carried 
as a sixth course by any student without charge. 

3. In no case may a student enroll for more than six courses in any 
semester, unless he is among the students accepted under the special pro- 
gram for gifted students. If he nevertheless has managed to become enrolled 
for more than six courses he will be taken out of the additional course(s) 
when the fact is discovered. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Starting in September, 1957, the following policies and rules with re- 
gard to changes will be strictly adhered to: 

1. Changes in concentrations, courses, or sections may be made with- 
out charge between the end of the pre-registration period and the official 
registration day in September. 

2. Changes may be requested and made from the day of formal regis- 
tration in September until the last day in September. But such changes will 
be subject to the following fees: (a) change of concentration: $10.00; (b) 
change of course or section: $5.00. 

3. A student may not change his concentration or add a new course 
to his schedule after the first day of October until the first day of the second 
semester. Changes which take place at this time are subject to the same fees 
as above. 

4. A student may not withdraw from a course without the penalty of 
failure (WF on the transcript) after the first day of October for full-year 
courses and after the first day of October and the fifteenth day of February 
for semester courses. Withdrawal from a course after the semester has begun 
incurs a penalty of $5.00. If the withdrawal is not made on a change-of- 
course form, the record will carry a simple F for the course. 

5. Requests for changes before the day of formal registration in Sep- 
tember are usually made in a letter addressed to the Dean and describing 
exactly what change is to be made and the reasons for the change. Requests 
for a change on or after the day of formal registration must be made on a 
form provided by the Registrar’s Office. 

6. No change is official until a properly completed form is approved 
by the Dean and filed in the Registrar’s Office. 

7. Complete withdrawal from the College is not officially recognized 
until the student completes a withdrawal form. Hence, there can be no 
remission of fees until such a form is filed. Students who fail to notify the 
Registrar of their intention to withdraw from college will find the notation 
of F for all courses for which they registered on their permanent record 
and the date of withdrawal the last day of the semester. 
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CLASS ATTENDANCE 


Students should understand that the main reason for attending college 
is to be guided in their learning activities by the teachers to whom they are 
assigned. This guidance takes place principally in the classroom and the 
laboratory. Every class and every laboratory is important and students 
are expected to be in attendance at every one. Only illness or a similarly 
good reason is a valid excuse for absence. 

In absenting himself from classes or laboratories without proper reason 
the student penalizes himself by depriving himself of the explanations, clari- 
fications, and direction he would otherwise receive. But his absence can 
also cause disruptions in work schedules, unless the instructor holds him 
strictly to account for the work assigned. All class absences are recorded and 
turned in to the Dean at the end of each marking period. Delinquent stu- 
dents may be penalized for excessive absences by a lowering of their grades 
at the discretion of the Dean, after consultation with their instructors. 
Students may also be forced to withdraw from courses and be given a grade 
of F for excessive absences. 

Absence from class immediately preceding or following a major holiday 
(Christmas and Easter), without valid excuse, may be penalized by a 
lowering of the final grade in the course in which the absence was incurred 
or by failure in the course. This action will be taken by the Committee on 
Academic Standing and may not be appealed. 


TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


Frequent quizzes and tests are given throughout the year. A formal 
examination is given in semester courses at the end of the semester and in 
full-year courses at the end of the year. Although the grade on final exami- 
nations is averaged with grades earned in class work it must be a passing 
gerade (i.e. D or at least 60%) to be counted at all. Students who fail to 
pass the final examination fail the course. 

Make-up examinations are given to students who are legitimately absent 
from a scheduled final examination and, in rare cases, to students who have 
failed the final examination. Absence from a final examination should be 
reported to the Dean as soon as possible. If he considers the reasons for the 
absence valid he gives the student a permit for a make-up examination. 
In all other cases requests for make-up examinations must be accompanied 
by a statement from the student’s instructor recommending the make-up 
and stating the reasons why it should be allowed. The dates for make-up 
examinations are posted on the bulletin boards. Students who have secured 
a permit must file application in the Registrar’s Office and pay a fee of 
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$5.00 for each make-up examination. Failure to file or failure to take the 
make-up examination within the next semester without good reason cancels 
the permit already received and a failing grade is recorded. 

Students who have been suspended for disciplinary reasons over the 
period of examinations are not eligible for make-up examinations, unless 
this was clearly provided for at the time the suspension was imposed. A 
failing grade is recorded for such courses as are incomplete. 


GRADING SYSTEM 


The permanent grade in each course is based upon class work and the 
final examination. Each department determines what weight is to be given 
to each. 

Grades are reported and recorded by letters as follows: A indicates that 
the student is doing superior work. B indicates that the student is doing 
work which is above average. C is average. D is poor. F means failure. FA 
means failure due to excessive absences from class and is averaged as an F. 
I (for Incomplete) means that assignments have not been completed and 
remains on the record until the student completes his work and another 
grade is turned in. X means absence from a final examination and remains 
on the record until the student completes the make-up examination; if 
he is not eligible for the make-up examination the X is changed to F. WD 
means that the student withdrew from the course without penalty. WF means 
that the student withdrew from a course and was failing at the time of 
withdrawal. For purposes of striking an average, reports of I, X, and WF 
are counted as I’. Each letter represents a numerical range as follows: A (90- 
100), B (80-89), C (70-79), D (60-69), F (50-59). Each letter grade is taken 
at the mid-range (e.g. C—75) in computing averages. 

Grades are turned in by the instructors four times each year, in Novem- 
ber, January, April and June. Along with the grade report is a report on 
class absences incurred from the beginning of the year. Each successive 
grade indicates the standing of the student at the time the grade is reported 
and previous grades no longer count. The final grade in each course is the 
one which is recorded on the permanent record. Once the grades have been 
recorded in November, January, April and June, a report is sent to the 
parents of the students. This report indicates the academic standing of the 
student. If the parents fail to receive a report at the times indicated, they 
should communicate with the Registrar. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


To remain in good standing a student must pass every course and main- 
tain a general average of at least 70% each semester. 
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If at the end of the first semester of any year (i.e. in January) the stu- 
dent’s average is below 70% he is placed on probation until June. Failure to 
raise his average to the required minimum during this period ordinarily 
results in dismissal for poor scholarship. 

If the student’s general average is satisfactory at the end of the first 
semester, but is below 70% at the end of the year he may be allowed to 
continue the following year on probation, if the Committee on Academic 
Standing believes there is firm hope of success. Otherwise he may be dis- 
missed for poor scholarship. In some instances, continuance the following 
year may depend upon successful completion of specified courses during 
the Summer Session. 

If a student fails to obtain satisfactory grades after two successive semes- 
ters on probation he is dismissed. Only in rare instances and for very good 
reasons would he be allowed to continue. 

A warning may be issued at any marking period to students whose aca- 
demic work is not satisfactory for any reason whatsoever. This might be the 
case, for example, when a student obtains a general average of 70%, but 
has failed a course. The purpose of the warning is to alert the student to the 
danger of greater difficulties unless he rectifies the condition. 

Warning and probation have the effect of depriving students of certain 
privileges and of restricting them in their extracurricular activities, as ex- 
plained in The Student’s Guide. 

Students who have a general average of 85% or better, with no failures, 
at the end of any semester are honored by citation on the Dean’s Honor 
List. 


COURSE FAILURES 


Students who have received a grade of F in any course must ordinarily 
repeat the course successfully. Only under unusual circumstances and upon 
the recommendation of the instructor is another examination in a course 
permitted. Failures must also ordinarily be made up at Saint Michael’s 
College, either during the Summer Session or the regular year. To make up 
a course at another college during the summer permission is required from 
the Dean. This permission is seldom given for courses in the student’s field 
of concentration. 


GRADUATION 


Towards the end of his junior year each student is given a check list 
on which are listed all the courses he has completed and the courses which 
remain to be completed for graduation. It also contains his general cumula- 
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tive average and the average earned to date in his field of concentration. 
It is the student’s responsibility to make certain he registers for the proper 
courses during his senior year. Consultation with his adviser and, if neces- 
sary, with the Dean is urged when there is uncertainty in the matter. 

To graduate the student must have completed all course requirements, 
have a general average of 70%, an average of 75% in the courses of his 
field of concentration, a passing grade in the comprehensive examination, 
and a required minimum score in the Area Tests of the Graduate Record 
Examinations. 

Honors are awarded at graduation as follows: a general average of 85% 
merits the citation cum laude; a general average of 90% merits the citation 
magna cum laude; and a general average of 93.5% merits the citation summa 
cum laude. 


TRANSCRIPTS AND LETTERS OF 
RECOMMENDATION 


Requests for transcripts of a student’s record or for recommendations 
cannot be honored during the period of semester or final examinations and 
the first few days of a new semester. They cannot be prepared during these 
periods. At other times such requests are honored promptly, provided the 
student’s accounts with the College have been completely satisfied. The 
handling of such requests is expedited, when the fee of one dollar ($1.00), 
charged for every transcript after the first one, is enclosed with the request. 
There is no fee for recommendations. 

Letters of recommendation on behalf of students are issued either by a 
Recommendations Committee or by individual instructors. In general, 
students having a general average of 80% or higher may be assured of a 
favorable recommendation. Students who have a general average of less 
than 80% may or may not receive a favorable recommendation, depending 
upon the purpose of the recommendation. 


CHANGE OF REGULATIONS 


The College reserves the right to make modifications in the degree re- 
quirements, courses, schedules, calendar, regulations, fees and charges, 
deemed necessary or conducive to the efficient operation of the College. 
Such changes become effective from the date they are published in the 
College bulletins. 
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of the courses for each year in the various concentrations and in 

the pre-engineering program is given in the next few pages. Fre- 
quent reference should be made to these outlines and to the section in 
which all the courses are described (page 46). 


F: THE CONVENIENCE of students and their advisers a schematic listing 


The degree programs are listed in the following order: 


Biology D2 
Business Administration p. 33 
Chemistry p. 34 
Economics Dye 
Education p. 36 
English Literature Duov 
French Literature p. 38 
History Degow 
Latin p. 40 
Mathematics p. 41 
Philosophy p. 42 
Political Science p. 43 
Sociology p. 44 


The two-year Pre-Engineering program is listed on page 45. 


For registration purposes an exact list of the courses offered, with sec- 
tion letters, hours and place of meeting, names of instructors, is supplied 
to the students and to their advisors. 
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BIOLOGY CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 48 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 


ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
Chemistry 102 (General Chemistry) 

English 102 (Freshmen Composition and Reading) 
Mathematics 104 (College Algebra and Trigonometry) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Chemistry 302 (Organic Chemistry) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Physics 202 (General Physics) 


THIRD YEAR 


Biology 302 (Biology of the Vertebrates) 

Biology 310 (Biochemistry of Organisms) 

Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Elective 


FouRTH YEAR 


Biology 402 (Development and Inheritance) 
Biology 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Biology) 
Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 55 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 
Mathematics 102 (Fundamentals of Mathematics) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


ADDDD 


N.B. In special cases a modern language may be taken in the place of Mathe- 
matics. 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Business 201 (Principles of Economics) 

Business 203 (Introduction to Statistical Analysis) 
Business 206 (Principles of Accounting) 
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THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Business 304 (Production and Distribution) 

Business 308 (Financial Policies of Corporations) 

Elective 
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FourTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Business 402 (Business Law) 
Business 410 (Seminar in Industrial Problems) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


CHEMISTRY CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 51 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

Chemistry 102 (General Chemistry) 

Mathematics 104 (College Algebra and Trigonometry) 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 
Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Chemistry 202 (Inorganic Analytic Chemistry) 

Physics 202 (General Physics) 

Mathematics 202 (Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 
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Tutrp YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Chemistry 302 (Organic Chemistry) 

Chemistry 310 (Physical Chemistry) 

Elective 
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FourTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man IIT) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Chemistry 402 (Advanced Organic Chemistry) 
Chemistry 410 (Advanced Principles of Chemistry) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


ECONOMICS CONCENTRATIONS 


Please refer to page 55 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 4 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 
French, German, or Spanish 102 (First Year) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 

French, German, or Spanish 202 (Second Year) 

Economics 201 (Principles of Economics. First Semester) 
Economics 203 (Introduction to Statistical Analysis. Second Semester) 


WOOOMD|D Of 


THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Economics 301 (History of Economic Thought. First Semester) 
Economics 303 (Economic History of the U. S. Second Semester) 
Economics 310 (Directed Reading in Economics) 

Elective 


ANnNWWW OO MD 


FourRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Economics 401 (Money and Banking. First Semester) 
Economics 403 (Public Finance and Taxation. Second Semester) 
Economics 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Economics) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


EDUCATION CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 60 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 
Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) AN 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 6 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 6 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 6 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 6 
French, German, or Spanish 102 (First Year) 6 

or 

Mathematics 104 (College Algebra and Trigonometry) 6 


SECOND YEAR 
Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 4 
Biology 202 (General Biology) 8 
Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 6 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 6 
Education 201 (Introduction to Education. First Semester) 5 
Education 205 (History of Education. Second Semester) 3 
French, German, or Spanish 202 (Second Year) 6 
or 
Mathematics 202 (Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 6 


THIRD YEAR 
Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Elective in subject matter field 
Education 301 (Educational Psychology. First Semester) 
Education 303 (Principles of Teaching. Second Semester) 
Elective 
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FourRTH YEAR 

Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Elective in subject matter field 
Education 410 (Student Teaching) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


ENGLISH LITERATURE CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 63 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 4 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 
French, German, or Spanish 102 (First Year) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


ADMD DD 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
French, German, or Spanish 202 (Second Year) - 
English 202 (Directed Reading in English Literature I) 
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THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
English 302 (Shakespeare and His Age) 

English 310 (Directed Reading in English Literature IT) 
Elective 


MND MD OC OOM 


FOURTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man IIT) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
English 402 (American Literature) 
English 410 (Senior Seminar in English) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


FRENCH LITERATURE CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 72 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 


ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (First Year) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
French, German, or Spanish 202 (Second Year) 
French 204 (Advanced Comp. and Intro. to Lit.) 


THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
French 302 (Literature of the Nineteenth Century) 

French 310 (Directed Reading in French Literature) 

Elective 


FourRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
French 402 (Literature of the Seventeenth Century) 
French 410 (Coordinating Seminar in French) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


HISTORY CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 65 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 


ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (First Year) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
French, German, or Spanish 202 (Second Year) 
History 202 (Growth of the American Nation) 


THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
History 310 (Directed Reading in History) 

History electives advised by the department 

Elective 


FouRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
History 410 (Coordinating Seminar in History) 
History electives advised by the department 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


LATIN CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 53 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 


ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

French, German, Greek, or Spanish 102 (First Year) 
Latin 102 (Introduction to Latin Prose) 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
French, German, Greek, or Spanish 202 (Second Year) 
Latin 201 (Introduction to Latin Literature: Roman History) 
Latin 203 (Introduction to Latin Literature: Lyric Poetry) 


Tuirp YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Latin 301 (Plautus and Terence. First Semester) 

Latin 303 (Lucretius. Second Semester) 

Latin 310 (Directed Reading in Latin) 

Elective 


FourtH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Latin 401 (Cicero’s Essays. First Semester) 
Latin 403 (Seneca’s Letters. Second Semester) 
Latin 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Latin) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


MATHEMATICS CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 70 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 4 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 
Mathematics 104 (College Algebra and Trigonometry) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 

or 
Chemistry 102 (General Chemistry) 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Mathematics 202 (Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 
Physics 202 (General Physics) 
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THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Mathematics 301 (Intermediate Calculus. First Semester) 
Mathematics 303 (Differential Equations. Second Semester) 
Mathematics electives advised by the department 

Elective 
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FourRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Mathematics 402 (Advanced Calculus) 
Mathematics 410 (Senzor Seminar in Mathematics) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


PHILOSOPHY CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 75 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (First Year) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
French, German, or Spanish 202 (Second Year) 
Elective 
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TuirpD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Philosophy 310 (Directed Reading in Philosophy) 

Philosophy electives advised by the department 

Elective 
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FourRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 410 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Philosophy 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Philosophy) 
Philosophy electives advised by the department 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


POLITICAL SCIENCE CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 77 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 


ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (First Year) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
French, German, or Spanish 202 (Second Year) 
Political Science 202 (Problems in American Democracy) 


THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Political Science 310 (Directed Reading in Political Science) 
Political Science electives advised by the department 
Elective 


FourTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Political Science 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Political Science) 
Political Science electives advised by the department 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


SOCIOLOGY CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 80 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (First Year) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
French, German, or Spanish 202 (Second Year) 
Sociology 202 (Principles of Sociology and Social Problems) 


TuirpD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Sociology 301 (Sociological Theories. First Semester) 
Sociology 303 (The Family. Second Semester) 

Sociology 310 (Directed Reading in Sociology) 

Elective 


FouRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Sociology 401 (Ecology of the Community. First Semester) 
Sociology 403 (Crime and Punishment. Second Semester) 
Sociology 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Sociology) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


TWO-YEAR PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


The two-year pre-engineering program has some flexibility and will be 
arranged to meet the requirements of engineering schools, while at the 
same time not departing too radically from the liberal arts program at 
Saint Michael’s College. Thus, if the student should decide to remain for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, he will not find himself behind his class. 

The following curriculum prepares for chemical, mechanical, electrical, 
aeronautical and civil engineering, as well as architecture. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
French or German 102 (First Year) 

Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 
Mathematics 104 (College Algebra and Trigonometry) 
or 
Mathematics 202 (Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 6 
Chemistry 102 (General Chemistry) 8 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 
English 202 (Directed Reading in English Literature 1) 
Engineering 102 (Descriptive Geometry and Mechanical Drawing) 
Mathematics 202 (Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 

or 
Mathematics 301-303 (Intermediate Calculus and Differential Equations) 6 
Chemistry 202 (Inorganic Analytic Chemistry) 8 
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or 
French or German 202 (Second Year) 6 
Physics 202 (General Physics) 8 


Students interested in Civil Engineering or Architecture should take 
French or German 202 in the Sophomore Year in the place of Chemistry 
202. 
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cerning the particular field of study, followed by a statement 

concerning the objectives of the department and the course re- 
quirements. Some of the departments offer a program of concentration, 
others do not. It is important for concentrators to be well acquainted with 
the offerings of their department. Courses are described in this section and 
notations are made concerning the prerequisites and the number of 
credits given. 

Even-numbered courses, such as Chemistry 102, are full courses which 
run through two semesters. These must be continued for the entire year 
and credit is not ordinarily given for the first semester’s work only. Odd- 
numbered courses, such as Sociology 307, are half courses which run for 
one semester. Credit is given when the course is completed. Courses num- 
bered 100 to 199 are on the freshman level, 200-299 on the sophomore level, 
300-399 on the junior level, and 400-499 on the senior level. Ordinarily 
courses numbered 300 to 499 are not open to freshmen or sophomores. 

All courses numbered 310 are Junior Concentration Development 
Courses and their function, even in the sciences, is to give scope and back- 
ground in the field of concentration. All courses numbered 410 are Senior 
Coordinating Seminars and their function is to draw together the knowledge 
gained in the field of concentration and to relate this field to all the other 
disciplines of the program. The coordinating seminar is a direct preparation 
not only for the departmental comprehensive examination, but for the 
Graduate Record Examinations as well. Courses 310 and 410 are open only 
to concentrators. 7 


[ ices THE HEADING of each department comes first a statement con- 


DEPARTMENT OF AIR SCIENCE 


Since the traditional purpose of ROTC has been to merge the militia 
concept with a firmer concept of citizen education for military respon- 
sibility, the required Basic Course of AFROTC serves two purposes. It 
serves as a base from which to select Advanced Course air cadets who will 
become junior officers of the Air Force and eventually its leaders. Secondly, 
it provides an opportunity to offer an air-age citizenship course to a large 
segment of the male undergraduate population of our colleges and uni- 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


versities. A college student graduating into today’s air age must receive 
formal instruction on all aspects of air power to appreciate its importance 
as a means of preserving the security of the nation. It could well be argued 
that providing a course in air-age citizenship for those citizens graduating 
from college could be far more important to the cause of air-power and 
ultimate security of the nation than providing qualified young officers to 
enter the Air Force. Only through an enlightened and informed citizenry 
can air power be recognized with its true potential. Only through a national 
air policy, understood and demanded by the citizenry, can the full poten- 
tial of air power be used. 

Three quarters of the national budget is currently devoted to defense 
expenditures; consequently, it should be the unchallenged responsibility of 
every citizen to understand the reason for such expenditures, which, basically, 
is to maintain military force as an effective element of national power. 
In turn, it is the responsibility of the AFROTC program to provide an 
air-age citizenship course to college students so that they may be in a posi- 
tion, as citizens, to intelligently assess military force and the role of air 
power as defined within the national air policy of this country. 

It is also an obligation of citizenship to seek to understand the basic 
military strategy and the composition of forces upon which the individual’s 
and the nation’s security ultimately rests. This basic strategy must not re- 
main mystic or misunderstood. It is the responsibility of AFROTC to ex- 
plain the basic strategy and the role the Air Force plays as a portion of the 
military force of this nation. 

BASIC COURSE: Air Science 102 and 202, required of all students who 
qualify (see page 00). Uniforms and all equipment are furnished. 
Students are responsible for their proper care and for returning them 
in good condition. There is no monetary allowance for students in 
the Basic Course. Credits will not be counted towards the degree unless 
the two years of the Basic Course are satisfactorily completed. 

ADVANCED COURSE: Air Science 302 and 402. Students enrolled in 
the Advanced Course receive an allowance of about twenty-seven 
dollars ($27.00) a month. Veterans may receive this allowance in 
addition to that authorized under the various G. I. Bills. Students 
in the Advanced Course are required to attend one Summer Camp of 
approximately four to six weeks’ duration between the two years of 
the course. Credits earned in the Advanced Course will not be counted 
towards the degree unless the course is satisfactorily completed. 


AIR SCIENCE 


102. NationAL DEFENSE AND THE AIR FORCE Full course 
This course, open to freshmen who meet requirements listed above, presents details 
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of the AFROTC program; moral and statutory obligations for military service; introduc- 
tion to aviation; fundamentals of global geography; factors of world power; the nation’s 
defense organization. 

Two lectures and a two-hour drill each week. Four credits. 


202. ELEMENTS oF AERIAL WARFARE Full course 

This course, open to sophomores who meet the requirements, presents the purpose, 
process, and primary elements of aerial warfare; targets, weapons, delivery aircraft, the 
air ocean, bases, and people; purpose and provisions of the USAF Officer Career Pro- 
gram; survey of occupational fields open to USAF officers; opportunities for and obliga- 
tions of a career in the USAF as an officer or airman; cadet noncommissioned officer 
training. 

Two lectures and a two-hour drill each week. Four credits. 


302. APPLIED AIR SCIENCE AND TECHNIQUES Full course 

This course, open to juniors who have successfully completed the Basic Course and 
have been found qualified for the Advanced Course, presents command and staff concepts; 
leadership laboratory; problem-solving techniques; communications process; principles 
and techniques of learning and teaching; Air Force correspondence and publications; 
military law, courts, and boards; applied air science, including principles of flight, air- 
craft engines, aerial navigation, and weather; and functions of the Air Force base. 

Three lectures and a two-hour drill each week. Six credits. 


402. LraADERSHIP AND AIR PowEeR CONCEPTS Full course 
This course, open to qualified seniors, begins with a review of Air Science 102, 
202, 302, and a critique of Summer Camp. It studies leadership and management; mili- 
tary aspects of world political geography; foundations of national power; military avia- 
tion and the art of war; career guidance; and briefing for commissioned service. 
Three lectures and a two-hour drill each week. Six credits. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 


The objectives of the basic course in biology, which all students must 
take are: (1) to show the student how biological science is an integral part 
of the knowledge needed for the full development of his mind; (2) to build 
upon the knowledge gained in freshman year in the course on the physical 
sciences, by showing how biological thought depends upon the facts and 
theories of physics and chemistry; (3) to integrate all the major branches of 
biological science and to demonstrate how some of the problems can be 
solved only by a many-sided investigation; (4) to remove from the mind of 
the student any prejudice or misinformation he may have concerning bio- 
logical facts and theories; (5) to show how biological knowledge can per- 
fect one’s social, economic, political and philosophical thought; (6) to 
give a laboratory experience which will stress the experimental as well as 
the observational methods of biological investigation. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The program of concentration in biology is designed to meet the follow- 
ing objectives: (1) to make the student intellectually aware of the importance 
of the subject matter and fundamental problems of biology in relation to 
our life and times; (2) to train the student to think effectively and to judge 
with critical ability the current literature dealing with basic problems in 
biology; (3) to integrate biology with other fields of science and philosophy, 
as well as with certain problems in theology; (4) to enable the student to 
apply the biological knowledge he has gained to the practical problems of 
everyday living; (5) to develop technical skills and a proper regard for 
observational and experimental methods through laboratory experience; 
(6) to prepare the student for successful graduate work in pure biology as 
well as in the professions which have biological science as their foundation. 

The concentration in biology meets all entrance requirements of schools of medi- 
cine and dentistry. 

A reading list, consisting of carefully chosen books and periodicals, 
will be made available to the student at the beginning of his junior year. 
A note book record of readings completed must be kept and presented for 
inspection twice a year. It is estimated that at least ten references a year 
should be read — depending on the nature of the references. 

The comprehensive examination in the Spring of the senior year will 
test on the basic material learned in chemistry, physics and biology. Ques- 
tions will call for a reasoned understanding of the relationships in the sub- 
ject matter of these courses. 

Required of all students, except concentrators in Chemistry, in the sophomore year: 
Biology 202. 

Required of concentrators: 202, 302, 310, 402, 410. Concentrators are required 
to take also Chemistry 102, 302, and Physics 202. 


202. GENERAL BIOLOGY Full course 

This course stresses the structural and functional nature of living matter, its forma- 
tion and degradation, and its distribution in time and space. Plants and animals are 
treated as interdependent groups occupying all aspects of the biosphere. Critical evalua- 
tion of the nature of the latest findings that contribute to the understanding of a problem 
is emphasized. Readings in current (general) literature are assigned. Man is the constant 
focal point for the practical application of facts and principles studied, along with those 
phenomena that contribute to philosophical thought. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


302. BioLocy OF VERTEBRATES Full course 

This course treats the varied forms of animals that possess the vertebrate plan of 
body structure — gross and microscopic structure being considered together. Functional 
concepts are immediately correlated with the structural differentiation. Critical evalua- 
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tion of the morphological and paleontological evidence presented in the formulation of a 
theory of organic evolution is made, 

In the laboratory a comparative study of the salient features of the major classes 
of Subphylum Vertebrata is carried on. The microscopy of the fundamental vertebrate 
tissues is studied along with a series of physiological experiments planned to illustrate 
fundamental functional principles. 

This course, required of concentrators, may also be elected by other students. Biology 
202 is a prerequisite. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


310. BrocHEMIsTRY OF ORGANISMS Full course 

This course, which is taken by concentrators concurrently with Biology 302, is de- 
signed to present the biochemical investigations which lead to an understanding of the 
behavior of living matter in so far as it is in accord with known physiochemical processes. 
The structural chemistry of carbohydrates, lipids, proteins and their components are 
considered. With this as a background the many facets of enzymecontrolled intermediate 
metabolic reactions are considered in relation to the tissues and/or organisms in which 
they are studied. Since microorganisms are a major tool in the elucidation of biochemical 
processes, considerable time is given to their structure and function. Critical evaluation 
of the current literature and its influence on biochemical principles and theories is con- 
tinually made. 

The laboratory stresses the morphological and biochemical characteristics of a se- 
lected number of species of microorganisms. Eventually a study of the principal methods 
of biochemical investigation is planned. A knowledge of organic chemistry is a prereq- 
uisite to the course, which is open only to concentrators. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


402. DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE Full course 
This is the final formal course in the biology concentration. It reviews critically 
the principles of development and inheritance which were given in the course in general 
biology. The common phases of early development of animals, fertilization, cleavage 
tissue and organ differentiation, and the unity of the organism are discussed. The his- 
torical development of inheritance is treated at length to show the method of scientific 
discovery and the cooperation necessary for the development of a field of science. 

The dependence of life on life, environmental change, mutation, taxonomic classi- 
fication, change in biological species in time, experimental modification of species, bio- 
chemical evolution are all factors which are discussed and related to problems in phil- 
osophy. 

The laboratory deals with the morphological aspects of development of principal 
vertebrate types. The principles of inheritance and their dependence on a statistical 
interpretation, which are discussed in the lectures, are tested in the laboratory. The 
limits of error in scientific experiment are also critically reviewed in the laboratory. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Prerequisites: Biology 202 and 302. The course may be elected by students who are not concen- 
trators. 

Credit ts not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 
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410. CoorDINATING SEMINAR IN BIOLOGY Full course 

The purpose of this seminar is to give the concentrator, within the limits of his edu- 
cational experience, a chance to reevaluate the various aspects of biological investigation 
that are brought to bear on the fundamental problems of the science. It is hoped that 
this will be accomplished by the following seminar program: 

(1) Each student is required to prepare a paper on one of the many fundamental 
problems which challenge the biological investigator and to present this paper for group 
discussion and criticism. Each student presents a paper at least five times. 

(2) It is believed that student-participation in a discussion group fulfills the aims 
of the seminar most effectively. As often as possible two members of the biology faculty 
are present, in order to lend a more balanced viewpoint on controversial issues that in- 
variably arise. 

(3) A series of final integrated discussions are planned on topics that are of philoso- 
phical as well as of biological importance, e.g. the problem of species and evolution. 

Finally it is hoped that the student will, through the seminar, be able to integrate 
his entire educational experience as viewed from his position as a concentrator in biology. 

Open only to concentrators. Two hours each week. Four credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this seminar. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


The Department of Chemistry offers courses to meet the needs of two 
groups of students: (1) those whose primary interest is biology and who 
need courses in chemistry to supplement their study of biology; (2) those 
whose primary interest is chemistry. 

The department aims to provide a sound training in the fundamental 
theories and techniques of chemistry for these two classes of students. The 
objectives, which apply in particular to the concentrators, are (1) to pro- 
vide the student with a working knowledge of factual information, theories, 
and laws pertaining to the chemical and physical changes in nature; (2) to 
acquaint the student with the laboratory techniques of chemistry; (3) to 
integrate the chemistry courses in such a manner that the relationship of one 
course to another will become evident; (4) to develop in the students the 
ability to read intelligently and with greater interest articles on chemistry 
in magazines and in books dealing with science in a popular manner; (5) to 
acquaint the student with the application of chemistry to industry; (6) to 
provide sufficient material for the student, upon graduation, to obtain a 
position in industry or to continue the study of chemistry on a graduate 
level. 

The concentration in chemistry should be chosen only by students who 
have good aptitude and facility in mathematics. Students who plan to go 
on to graduate studies should bear in mind that a good reading knowledge 
of French or German is usually required. 

Required of concentrators: Chemistry 102, 202, 302, 310, 402, 410; Mathe- 
matics 202; Physics 202. 
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102. GENERAL CHEMISTRY Full course 

This course is an introduction to the theories, principles, and laws pertaining to 
chemical changes. Laboratory experiments are selected to demonstrate the laws and 
facts discussed in the lectures. 

Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


202. INorGANIG ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY Full course 

This course introduces the student to the theoretical and practical aspects of funda- 
mental analytical chemistry. The lecture material of qualitative and quantitative analysis 
has been coordinated so that the material of both courses is presented as a unit. Labora- 
tory time is devoted to qualitative and quantitative methods of analysis. 

Two lectures and two laboratories each week. Eight credits. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


204. InorGANIC ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY Full course 
This course, elective for Biology concentrators, is identical with Chemistry 202, 
except that the laboratory work in qualitative analysis is not required. Only quantitative 
laboratory analysis is required. The lectures, however, are followed the full year. 
Two lectures each week. Two laboratories each week during the second semester. Six credits. 


Laboraory fee: $12.00. 


302. OrcGANiIc CHEMISTRY Full course 
A study of aliphatic and aromatic compounds. This course is taken in the sophomore 
year by concentrators in biology and in the junior year by concentrators in chemistry. 
Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


310. PrysicAL CHEMISTRY Full course 

This course considers the physical principles and laws of chemistry. It includes 
a study of the physical states of matter, of the velocity of reactions, of thermochemical 
and electrochemical changes. Physical chemistry by its very nature requires on the part 
of the student a broadening of his knowledge in the field and is well adapted to perform 
the function of the development seminar in other fields. To supplement this function of 
the course, students are required to read and report on current scientific literature. 

Three lecures and two laboratories each week. Ten credits. 

Prerequisites: Mathematics 202, Physics 202. 

Credit ts not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


402. ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Full course 

This course consists of a detailed study of type reactions and mechanisms of organic 
reactions. In November, a list of subjects for a seminar and symposium is suggested and 
each student chooses one which is most interesting to him. The seminars are conducted 
by the students during February and March. The members of the faculty participate 
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only when asked for advice by the one conducting the seminar. Laboratory experiments 
deal with type reactions, synthesis, and qualitative organic analysis. 

Two lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


410. ADVANCED PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY Full course 

In this course the student’s knowledge of chemistry and its relationship to other 
fields of knowledge is deepened by means of lectures and seminars or discussions. The 
lectures deal with the fundamental theories, the general principles and the modern 
concepts of chemistry. Theories and factual information introduced in earlier courses are 
developed more fully and new subject matter is introduced. Special attention is given to 
the periodic table, atomic structure, the chemical bond, and modern analysis of chemical 
change. ‘The seminar sessions are devoted primarily to student discussion of such topics 
as the significance of chemical constructs, their inherent limitations in describing physical 
realities, the philosophical implications of some modern theories, etc. 

Four class hours each week. Eight credits. 

Credit 1s not given fora single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 


The Department of Classics offers courses in Latin and Greek for stu- 
dents who wish to develop a capacity to read the literature written in those 
languages. A knowledge of Latin is indispensable for those who wish to 
study for the priesthood and is valuable for students of the romance lan- 
guages, medieval history, English literature, and law. A knowledge of Greek 
is valuable for students of philosophy and literature, and is recommended 
to candidates for the seminary. 

A program of concentration is offered in Latin. The objectives of this 
program are as follows: (1) to develop the student’s ability to read with 
reasonable accuracy and at sight representative works of Latin authors; 
(2) to train the student to do some Latin composition, so important to 
obtain an intimate knowledge of the language and so essential to the under- 
standing of the differences in style between English and Latin; (3) to develop 
in the student a critical sense so that he may apply his knowledge of political 
and cultural history to the understanding of the Latin authors. 

Prerequisite to the program of concentration: Latin 102, 202. It is desirable that 
the student have completed also Greek 102. These prerequisites may be met by ex- 
amination, if the student has studied Latin and Greek in high school. 

Required of concentrators: Latin 301, 303, 310, 401, 403, 410. 

Recommended electives: Greek 201, 203 etc. 


GREEK 


102. First YEAR GREEK Full course 
An intensive study of the fundamentals of Greek grammar and composition. 
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Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


201. XXENOPHON’s ANABASIS Fall semester 
Translation and analysis of Book I. Continued exercises in composition. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


203. Homer’s ILLIAD Spring semester 
Selected passages for translation. Continued practice in Greek composition. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301. PLAtTo Fall semester 
Translation and analysis of either the Apology or Crito. Practice in composition. This 
course is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. EURIPIDES Spring semester 
Translation and analysis of either Medea or Alcestis. Practice in composition. This 
course is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401. DeEMosTHENES Fall semester 
Translation and analysis of the First Philippic. Practice in composition. ‘This course 
is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. New TESTAMENT GREEK Spring semester 
Study of selected passages from the Gospel of St. Mark. Practice in composition. 
This course is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


LATIN 


102. INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE Full course 

A systematic study of basic grammatical and syntactical forms integrated with 
selected readings from graduated passages in the early part of the course; and with read- 
ings from Caesar, Cicero, and the New Testament in the later part of the course. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


201. Latin LITERATURE: ROMAN History Fall semester 
Review of fundamentals and readings from Caesar, Livy and Tacitus. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


302. Latin LireRATURE: Lyric POETRY Spring semester 
An introduction to the poetical style of the Romans with selected readings from 
Catullus and the Odes of Horace. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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301. PLAuTus AND TERENCE Fall semester 
Translation and analysis of selections from the plays and a study of the Roman 
theatre. This course alternates with Latin 401. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. Lucretius Spring semester 
Translation and analysis of selections from De Rerum Natura and a study of Roman 
philosophical ideas. This course alternates with Latin 403. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310. DrrecTeD READING IN LATIN Full course 

Students are assigned readings on the political and religious practices of the Romans 
in Latin authors and in books and articles on the subject. Student reports, written and 
oral, are discussed in the weekly meetings. This course is open only to concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


401. CitcerRo’s Essays Fall semester 
The importance and influence of Cicero’s philosophical writings are discussed 
in connection with the translation and analysis of De Senectute, De Amicitia, Disputationes 
Tusculanae. This course alternates with Latin 301. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. SENECA’s LETTERS Spring semester 
A study of Roman Stoicism based upon the letters.of Seneca to Lucilius. ‘This course 
alternates with Latin 303. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. CoorDINATING SEMINAR IN LATIN Full course 

Readings begun in the junior year are continued, with particular emphasis on in- 
terpretation and comparative studies in preparation for the comprehensive examination. 
This course is open only to concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


It is not mere coincidence that the concentrations in Economics and 
Business Administration are directed by the same department. The social 
science of economics deals with the nature of economic law and institutions 
and the spirit behind these theories and institutions. The art of business 
administration is, in fact, applied economics. It is man applying the teach- 
ings of economics within a particular frame, the modern industrial enter- 
prise. As a result of this close relationship it is felt that the maximum of 
teaching efficiency can be maintained by placing both concentrations under 
the guidance of a single department. 
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THE CONCENTRATION IN ECONOMICS 


Much of modern man’s time is spent in an effort to satisfy his wants by 
utilizing the scarce means provided by nature. To aid in the development 
of efficiency in the production, and justice in the distribution of goods and 
services, the concentration in economics has been created. Today, as never 
before, in business and government there is a need for trained economists 
with an ethical viewpoint. 

Rejecting the notion that economic activity is independent of such 
regulative sciences as ethics and moral theology, our approach to the prob- 
lem of economics is threefold. First, recognizing that the essential feature of 
any economic age is not merely the institutions and the instruments em- 
ployed, but the spirit in which they are used, we spend considerable time 
studying the economic spirit of today, comparing and contrasting it to the 
spirit of pre-capitalistic times. Second, we examine the institutions, in- 
struments, tools, and technological developments employed by man to gain 
his material wealth. Third, we examine modern economic theories, atti- 
tudes, and organizations in the light of Catholic thought. 

Required courses: Economics 201, 203, 301, 303, 310, 401, 403, 410. 


THE CONCENTRATION IN BusINESs ADMINISTRATION 


The main purpose of the concentration in business administration is to 
develop men who will eventually be capable of assuming executive respon- 
sibility in business. ‘Thus the emphasis is on the long-run objectives of ad- 
ministration and leadership rather than on highly specialized skills. Such 
techniques as are taught are presented to give the student a better under- 
standing of the situations which may confront him after graduation. A 
second benefit is that such tools will help him to rise faster in the business 
world and hence to apply his Christian teachings on a higher executive level, 
where they will have a more far-reaching effect. One should remember that 
it is efficiency guided by ethics, technology and society, that must be con- 
sidered. 

Required courses: Business Administration 201, 203, 206, 304, 308, 402, 410. 


ECONOMICS 


201. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS Fall semester 
This course deals with the nature of current economic law and institutions. The 
theory of value, money, production, and distribution are discussed. Emphasis is placed 
upon the economic spirit behind these theories and institutions, thus stressing the fact 
that these laws are laws only when considered in relation to a particular social attitude 
toward wealth. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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203. INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS Spring semester 

This course deals with the fundamental principles and methods of statistical analysis. 
Among the subjects covered by lectures and problems are: tabulation; graphics; fre- 
quency distributions; averages; dispersion; simple probability; normal curve of error; 
elementary principles of sampling, estimation, and inference; elementary concepts of 
index-number construction; arithmetic and logarithmic straight-line trends; etc. Emphasis 
is on interpretation rather than on the use of mathematical formulae. 

Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301. Hisrory or Economic THOUGHT Fall semester 
This course traces the dominant economic spirit of the western world from Aristotle 
to the present through a study of the leading schools of economic thought and the philo- 
sophical assumptions of various economists. Pre-capitalism and capitalism are compared 
and contrasted. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. Economic History oF THE UNITED STATES Spring semester 

This course analyzes such problems of American economic history as land policy, 
changes in the working conditions and organization of labor, expansion of national in- 
come, the development of transportation and manufacturing, and changing concepts 
of public policy. A survey in the fields of money, banking, the tariff, public expenditures, 
the debt, and taxation are included. Thus the contribution of each of the factors of pro- 
duction to American economic development are described, in order to present an actual 
example of the growth of a nation shaped by the spirit of capitalism and to help the 
student to understand more fully the currect problems in the fields mentioned. 

Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310. Drrecrep READING IN ECONOMICS Full course 

Under the direction of the instructor students meet to report on and discuss books 
and articles dealing with various phsaes of economics which have been assigned to them. 
Open only to concentrators. 

Two meerings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


401. Monry AND BANKING Fall semester 
Since the monetary and credit system is a distinctive feature of capitalism, a full 
term is spent discussing the theories and institutions involved. Emphasis is on general 
theory and its application on a national and international scale. Little time is spent on 
the mechanics of individual bank management. Here again the social rather than the 
individual viewpoint is taken. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. Pusiic FINANCE AND ‘TAXATION Spring semester 
This course covers such topics as: systems of budgeting, expenditure, borrowing, 
and taxation of the national, state, and local governments in the United States. A critic 
examination is made of the use of national estimates in the formulation of fiscal policy 
and economy planning. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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407. Lasor Law Spring semester 
History of labor legislation. Consideration of the legality of concerted action by 
employers and employees. Study of important labor cases and court action. Recent 
labor legislation. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. CoorDINATING SEMINAR IN EcoNomIcs Full course 

This seminar discusses current economic problems. Individual studies are prepared 
by the students and use is made of round-table discussions. The seminar is reserved for 
concentrators. 

Two meetngs each week. Six credits. 

Credit 1s not given for a single semester of this course. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


201. PrIncIPLES OF ECONOMICS Fall semester 
This course ts the same as Economics 201 above. 


203. INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS Spring semester 
This course is the same as Economics 203 above. 


206. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING Full course 

The fundamental principles of accounting are explained. The analysis of business 
transactions, the recording of same in the books of account, adjusting and closing entries 
and the preparation of working papers, balance sheets, profit and loss statements and 
supporting schedules are considered. Routine and detail work is kept at a minimum, 
with stress being placed upon the student’s ability to analyze and interpret a statement 
of financial facts and to draw correct inference therefrom. 

Three class hours each week. Stx credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


304. PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION Full course 

This course begins with an introduction to the entire field of business. This is fol- 
lowed by a study of three topics: the production of economic goods, human relationships 
involved in this production process, and the methods used to distribute these products of 
industry. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of thts course. 


305 PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION Fall semester 

A study of the principles, policies, and problems of modern manpower management. 
Recruitment, job training, job evaluation, problems arising from union management 
relationships, and many other problems are examined. 

Three class hours each week. Three credits. 

Not offered in 1957-1958. 


307. Sates MANAGEMENT Spring semester 
An examination of the recruitment, training, compensation, motivation, and super- 
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vision of a sales force. Problems of territories, costs and budgets, sales planning, and 
price policies are also covered. 

Three class hours each week. Three credits. 

Not offered in 1957-1958. 


308. FINANCIAL PoLicirs OF CORPORATIONS Full course 

An intensive study of the fundamentals of corporation finance and investment 
analysis. During the final six weeks of the course the sections will be divided into small 
discussion groups for the purpose of making actual financial analyses of well-known 
American corporations. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


309. PrincipLes OF REAL ESTATE Fall Semester 
A consideration of the problems involved in the organization and management of 
the real estate business. Topics covered include interests in real estate, financing, valua- 
tions, advertising, and marketing. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


311. Business CycLes Spring semester 
The nature of business cycles, their causes and behavior. Also an analysis of pro- 
posed methods of control. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401. Cost ACCOUNTING Fall semester 
Principles of cost accounting including a thorough examination of job order, pro- 
cess, and standard cost systems. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


402. Business Law Full course 

This course presents the fundamentals of the law of contracts, sales, negotiable in- 
struments, partnerships and corporations. The object is not to turn the student into a 
trained lawyer, but rather to stress his legal rights and duties in the business world. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


403. FEDERAL AND STATE TAXATION Spring semester 
Accounting for tax purposes, stressing the preparation of income tax returns for 
individuals, corporations, estates, and trusts. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


404. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING Full course 

An advanced course in accounting theory and practice; complex problems of ac- 
counting for partnerships and corporations; problems connected with the valuation 
of all asset, liability, and net worth accounts, the analysis of statements, and other topics 
of an advanced nature. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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405. ANALysIs OF INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES Fall semester 
The study of corporate financial statements from the investment viewpoint. The 
course revolves around the discussion of actual industrial situations. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
Prerequisites: Business 206 and 308. 


407. Lasor Law Spring semester 
This course is the same as Economics 407 above. 


409. AupITING Spring semester 
A study of the work of the auditor including the preparation of the audit working 
papers, statements, and reports. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. Seminar In INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS Full course 

Weekly meetings devoted to the analysis and discussion of various problems facing 
the business enterprise. This course will call upon all of the student’s knowledge both of 
business and non-business subjects as it attempts to place him in typical situations faced 
almost daily by the experienced executive. This seminar will also involve a considerable 
amount of reading in current periodicals in order to make the student aware of the im- 
portance of outside influences such as government fiscal policy, the plight of the farmer, 
consumer spending habits, central bank policies, etc. upon business. Reserved for con- 
centrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The prospective concentrator in education may be attracted to the 
teaching profession by such opportunities and advantages as economic 
security and tenure, social prestige, considerable leisure time, cultural op- 
portunities, intellectual associations, the indulgence of life-long interests 
in ideas and books, pleasant working conditions and an adequate income; 
but we would prefer that his basic motivation stem from the realization of 
the nobleness and importance of the teacher’s vocation wherein he may 
serve God and country by dedicating his life to the development and train- 
ing of the minds and spirits of youth. 

The teacher has a vital and lasting influence upon the lives of his pupils. 
He assists them to acquire the tools of knowledge and instills in them an 
abiding desire to use those tools; he stimulates them to think for themselves; 
he inculcates in them, by precept and example, high ideals and points the 
way to the realization of those ideals; he teaches them to discipline them- 
selves. 

There is at present a heavy demand for well-trained secondary school 
teachers in all fields and conservative estimates indicate that this demand 
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will be even greater during the next decade and thereafter. Thus both the 
immediate and long-range opportunities for employment are excellent. 

For those interested in administrative and specialized careers in educa- 
tion it may be pointed out that teaching experience is a pre-requisite for 
those positions. A great number and variety of responsible and rewarding 
positions are open to men teachers whose interests and talents lie in those 
fields. 

To achieve success in the vocation of teaching the prospective concen- 
trator in education should possess the following characteristics: exemplary 
character, above-average scholarship, proficiency in oral and written ex- 
pression, interest in young people, pleasing and well-rounded personality, 
good health, desire to teach. 

Further requirements that will be met in the course of the concentra- 
tor’s total undergraduate program at Saint Michael’s College include: (1) 
broad, liberal, integrated education; (2) knowledge of subject matter in 
the areas he will teach; (3) professional knowledge and skill which will be 
developed in the education concentration proper. 

In designing the concentration in education consideration was given 
to the requirements for certification established by State Board of Educa- 
tion. In general, these requirements specify: (1) the Bachelor’s degree; (2) 18 
semester hour credits in education course work; (3) 18 semester hour credits 
in a major subject matter field; (4) 9 semester hour credits in a minor sub- 
ject matter field. 

Required of concentrators: Education 201, 205, 301, 303, 410 and at least 
twelve semester hours in a subject matter field. The courses chosen must be other than 
those already required in the program of studies. 


201. InrropucTION TO EDUCATION Fall semester 
A preview of the field of American education. Objectives, programs, personnel, 
organization and support of American schools. Forces affecting the growth and develop- 
ment of the schools. Career possibilities in the educational profession. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


205. Hisrory oF EDUCATION Spring semester 
This course provides an historical perspective concerning the origins of present 
educational theories and practices as found in selected writings and institutions of western 
civilization. Special emphasis is given to the germinal ideas which have influenced the 
development of modern educational policy. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301. EpucaTIONAL PsyCHOLOGY Fall semester 

A systematic study of the basic principles of learning, motivation and social be- 
havior as they affect the intellectual and personality development of pupils. ‘The applica- 
tion of the basic principles of learning. A summary account of growth and development 
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through adolescence. ‘The kinds, extent and range of individual differences, together 
with ways to accommodate these. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. PRINCIPLES OF ‘TEACHING Spring semester 
A systematic study of the basic principles of teaching and their application. Major 
teaching techniques with particular emphasis upon the Pupil Activity type. Principles 
of good classroom management and their application. The significance of pupil back- 
ground and the more typical problems of classroom teaching. Unit and lesson planning. 
The evaluation of pupil achievement and teaching performance. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


305. THe SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM Fall semester 
An historical approach to the study of the guiding principles of curriculum organiza- 
tion in the secondary schools. Influence of philosophy, psychology and sociology upon 
the curriculum. Examination and appraisal of curriculum practices. Selected curricular 
content and materials in the major fields. Recent changes and developments in the cur- 
riculum. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


307. ADOLESCENT PsycHOLOGY Spring semester 
A study of the physical, intellectual, moral, social and emotional development of 
adolescents. Characteristic adolescent attitudes and interests. Adolescent needs and the 
ways in which these may be met. Problems of adjustment. Case studies. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401. INTROopucTION To TEsts AND MEASUREMENTS Fall semester 
General consideration of the characteristics of tests; teacher-made tests; elements of 
statistics. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE Spring semester 
This is a basic course which includes an introduction to guidance especially in its 
use by the classroom teacher. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407. THe PxitosopHy oF EDUCATION Spring semester 
A study of the basic principles of education: the nature and ends of education; 
the nature and role of the intellectual and moral virtues; the fundamentals of teaching 
and learning; the function of education in society. This study is both historical and doc- 
trinal. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. StTupENT-TEACHING Full course 

The Student-Teaching experience is the culmination of the Education Sequence 
wherein the student-teacher integrates and applies what he has learned and gains some 
insight into the work of the professional teacher. Student-teachers are apprenticed to 
capable, experienced and sympathetic supervising teachers in public secondary schools 
for a six week period or its equivalent. The Student-Teaching experience consists of 
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four phases: Orientation, Observation, Participation and Teaching. This allows for a 
gradual, progressive assumption of the responsibilities of classroom teaching. 
Ordinarily six credits are given for 180 hours of observation and practice teaching by arrange- 
ment during either the first or the second semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


In the new Saint Michael’s Plan all students are required to take one 
course in English in their first year in college. The course seeks to integrate 
literary theory and practice through the reading and analysis of selected 
masterpieces of English and American literature representative of all liter- 
ary types except the epic. The required courses in humanities in the second, 
third, and fourth years, provide not only the equivalent of the traditional 
historical survey of the literature of the English speaking world, but also 
the study in translation of selected masterpieces of the ancient and modern 
literature of continental Europe. 

Students in all of the above courses are expected to maintain a reason- 
ably high level of written expression in tests, examinations, short themes, and 
term papers. Notable deficiencies in the fundamental decencies of writing 
should be regarded as a serious impediment to concentrators in English. 
In fact, students with a grade below B should be discouraged from pro- 
posing English as the field of concentration. 

Who should concentrate in English? 

(1) Prospective scholars i.e. young men who wish ultimately to specialize 
in English and American literature in preparation for college teaching 
and /or research 

(2) Prospective teachers of English in junior and senior high schools. ‘These 
students should also elect courses in education in their junior and 
senior years, including practice teaching. 

(3) Students interested in careers in journalism, radio, television, public 
relations, etc. These students are advised to elect courses in journalism 
and public speaking. 

(4) Students preparing for law and for business. Intensive training in 
literature and writing are generally regarded as sound preparation for 
the study of law and for executive positions in the business world. ‘These 
students are encouraged to take elective courses in political science, 
economics, and business, but ad hoc training in business can be taken in 
on-the-job training programs. 

(5) Students interested in literary training for its own sake or as the basis 
of a broadly humanistic culture. 

Required of all students in the freshman year: English 102. 

Required of concentrators: English 202, 302, 310, 402, 410. Concentrators 
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are also required to pass satisfactorily the comprehensive written examination pre- 
pared by the department and the Graduate Record Examination in Literature, which 
are taken in the senior year. 


102. FRESHMAN CoMPOSITION AND READING Full course 

This is primarily a course in the writing of short papers, which stresses in practice 
clear and effective writing, with a minimum of emphasis on theory. All students will be 
taught to use a handbook of writing essentials, a good desk dictionary, and the techniques 
of writing a library paper. There will be intensive practice in the techniques of reading 
as well as extensive readings in informational prose, poetic forms, fiction and drama. 
There will be remedial work in reading, grammar, and the mechanics of expression for 
students who need it, but this will be always related to practice. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit ts not given for a single semester of this course. 


202. DirecTeD READING IN ENGLIsH LITERATURE, Part I Full course 
This course will follow the outline of English literary history from Beowulf to Words- 
worth, with particular emphasis on the Ages of Chaucer and Milton and the Eighteenth 
Century. There will be extensive reading in each of these periods, frequent hour-tests and 
shorter quizzes, and three documented papers; lectures, discussions, and oral reports. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


302. SHAKESPEARE AND His AGE Full course 

After a brief survey of literature in the Sixteenth Century, with readings in poetry, 
prose, and the drama to supplement the outline in English 202, the class will read and 
study eighteen plays of Shakespeare and selected sonnets. Lectures, collateral readings, 
and two documented papers. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Open as elective to concentrators in all fields. 


310. DrrecTrep REapING IN ENGLIsH LITERATURE II Full course 

This course will concentrate on the writers of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries from Wordsworth to Conrad. While preserving the historical pattern established 
in English 202, the class will be conducted as a “‘seminar” on the Reading List. Back- 
ground lectures, reports on the collateral reading, panel discussions, and one lengthy 
documented paper. There will be frequent “‘alertness” quizzes. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


312. INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM Full course 
A study of the fundamentals of news writing, including the editorial, feature story, 
and news story. The course is developed as a workshop, with practical exercises centering 
around the college newspaper. This course may be elected by students in any program. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Three credits given at the end of each semester. 


315. CREATIVE WRITING Fall semester 
This course is intended for those who wish to develop their talents in imaginative 
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writing of all kinds: the informal essay, fiction, and verse. There will be a careful at- 
tempt to relate theory and the experience of established writers with constant practice. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
Open to a limited number of students with the permission of the Chairman of the Depariment. 


316. Mopern British LITERATURE Spring semester 
This course will present in outline form the course of British literature from about 
1890 to the present. There will be intensive readings of representative writers through the 
use of an anthology of poetry and selected works of fiction, drama, and non-fictional prose. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
Open as an elective to all students, with approval of the Chairman of the Department. 


402. AMERICAN LITERATURE Full course 
This course presents a complete survey of American Literature from the beginnings 
to the present, with emphasis on selected great works not read in Humanities 402. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Required of all concentrators: open as an elective to others. 


410. Senior SEMINAR IN ENGLISH Full course 

This seminar is designed to coordinate the work of previous courses through a re- 
view of literary history, a study of the language, and of critical theory. Exercises in the 
close reading of poetry and prose; supplementary reading in Chaucer, Milton, and modern 
poets and critics. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester. Course limited to concenvanee 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


History is one of the most important integrating disciplines in the 
college of liberal arts. As a record of man’s past actions, thought, and in- 
stitutions, it necessarily touches upon other branches of knowledge, such as 
economics, politics, religion, sociology, architecture, literature, etc., and 
gives perspective to their content. It is therefore an indispensable require- 
ment for all students. The three-year sequence in humanities, following 
the freshman year, provides for these needs of all students and at the same 
time supplies a broad framework for the student who wishes to concentrate 
in history. 

The objectives of the program of concentration are as follows: (1) to 
give the student a general knowledge of the past, of the events which shaped 
the life of mankind, of the men who influenced the course of civilization, 
of the institutions which human society has solved; (2) to give him a more 
specific knowledge of one area of history, such as Ancient, Medieval, Modern 
European, or American, since complete mastery of the entire field of history 
is an unattainable goal; (3) to promote his better understanding of the 
present and of his position as the heir to a continuous Christian culture, 
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through an appreciation of the forces that produced western civilization; 
(4) to strengthen his critical faculty through the employment of the techniques 
of historiography, the use of analysis and synthesis, and the constant effort 
to determine the truth of the past; (5) to foster literate self-expression through 
discussion and the preparation of historical papers. 

Required for concentrators: 202, 310, 410, and two other full courses, which 
should be chosen under the direction of the departmental adviser. 


202. GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION Full course 
This course is designed to acquaint the student with the most important facts and 
trends of American history. It emphasizes the never ceasing connection of America with 
the European community, economically, culturally, and politically. This course is used 
also to introduce the student to historiography and to develop his critical faculty in 
written assignments and class discussions. 
Three class hours a week. Six credits. 


301. Hisrory oF GREECE Fall semester 
Study of the political and social history of Greece, with some consideration of the 
Oriental civilizations by which the Greeks were influenced. Readings and discussions 
of selected primary sources in translation. Alternates with History 305. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. History oF RoME Spring semester 
Study of the political and social history of Rome to the fourth century of the Christian 


Era. Readings and discussions of selected primary sources in translation. Alternates with 
History 307. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


305. Tue Earty Mippre Aces (476-1060) Fall semester 

Study of the political and social history of Europe from the “‘fall of the Roman Em- 
pire’? to the eleventh century, with emphasis on the elements contributing to the forma- 
tion of its distinct cultural unity. Alternates with History 301. 

Three class hours each week. Three credits. 

Not offered in 1957-1958. 


307. MeptevaAL Cyiization (1060-1300) Spring semester 
Study of the political, economic, social and cultural life of the ‘““High Middle Age’s. 


Students may not register for this course unless they have already taken History 305. 
Alternates with History 303. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
Not offered in 1957-1958. 


308. DreLtomatic History oF THE UNITED STATES Full course 
This course, requiring considerable reading of and reporting on original sources, 


surveys the foreign relations of the United States from the Revolution to the present. 
Alternates with History 408. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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310. DrrecTrepD READING IN HIsTOoRY Full course 

This course, for concentrators only, centers around a selected number of problems 
in a general field of history — classical, medieval, modern European or American. The 
choice depends largely upon the interests of the concentrators. In addition to discussion 
of these problems, a closer acquaintance with historiography is cultivated through written 
assignments. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


402. THe EMERGENCE OF MODERN EUROPE Full course 

A thorough study of the breakdown of medieval civilization, the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the creation of modern Europe. The course covers the period between 
1300 and 1763. 

Three classes each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Not offered in 1957-1958. 


403. EuROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Spring semester 
This course begins with the Congress of Vienna and surveys European history through 
the nineteenth century. Such topics as liberalism, nationalism, and the Revolutions of 
1848 will be stressed. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


404. THe WorLD IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY | Full course 
A detailed study, from original sources, of a number of topics, such as, the problem 
of the Saar, the rise of Hitler, the formation of Israel. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 


405. History oF Russta To 1905 Fall semester 

Surveys Russian history from the ninth century to the Revolution of 1905, Emphasis 
will be upon the development of Russian political and social institutions and the rela- 
tions of Russia with western nations. 

Three classes each week. Three credits. 

Not offered in 1957-1958. 


407. Mopern Russia Spring Semester 
Surveys Russian history from 1905 to 1950. Emphasizes the development of the 
revolutionary parties and the history of the Communist movement since 1917. 
Three classes each week. Three credits. 


Not offered in 1957-1958. 


408. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HIsToRY Full course 

Constitutional developments from the colonial period to the present. Interpreta- 
tion and application of the fundamental principles of the Constitution. Alternates with 
History 308. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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410. CooRDINATING SEMINAR IN History Full course 

This seminar is designed to coordinate the student’s knowledge of history through 
planned discussions based in part on his periodic reports of progress in the composition 
of two essays concerned with the investigation of his topic. These discussions will entail 
comparison of method, criticism, and interpretation. Reserved for concentrators in his- 
tory. 

Meetings as required. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


411. Tue FrReENcH REVOLUTION Fall semester 

This course will cover the events between the summoning of the States General and 
the Thermidorian Reaction. The causes and events of the French Revolution will be 
studied from original documents and sources. 

Three classes each week. Three credits. 

Not offered in 1957-1958. 


413. Europe Durinc THE AGE OF NAPOLEON Spring semester 
This course continues from the Thermidorian Reaction to the Congress of Vienna. 
It will follow the same approach as History 411. 
Three classes each week. Three credits. 


414. History oF THE British EMPIRE Full course 
Surveys the development of the British constitution and political institutions, the 
rise of England as a maritime power, development of the mercantilistic empire, and 
evolution of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Three classes each week. Six credits. 


415. ScreNcE IN AMERICA Fall semester 
Covers the achievements of American scientists and the interrelations of American 
science and society. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


Not offered in 1957-1958. 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


The American Studies program is an interdepartmental concentration 
under the supervision of the Department of History. Its purpose is to allow 
a student to investigate the factors, historical, social, political, economic, 
and intellectual, which have shaped American civilization. The student 
concentrating in American Studies will take the following required courses: 
History 202; History 310 or Political Science 310; American Studies 410 
(see below). The remaining four semesters of the concentration will be 
selected from the following areas of study: American Constitutional History; 
American Diplomatic History; Economic History of the United States; 
History of Science in America; History of Philosophy in America; American 
Labor History and Law; History of American Literature. See bulletin 
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entries of the appropriate academic departments for information about 
courses given in the above areas. 


410. AMERICAN STUDIES Full course 

Coordinating seminar for the American Studies program. This course will normally 
deal with a particular topic, for example, the reform impulse in America, which can be 
investigated on an interdepartmental basis. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Not offered in 1957-1958. 


DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES 


The general aim of the three courses in Humanities, required of all stu- 
dents, is to integrate the political, literary, and cultural history of the West 
through the study of periods of history as wholes, relating literature and 
art, as reflective of the society, to the political, social, economic, intellectual, 
and religious atmosphere out of which they grew. The objectives are: 
(1) to develop the critical powers of the student by leading him to make 
sound generalizations from the historical, literary and cultural information 
presented and by assisting him in perceiving its truth, rightness, and value, 
and its relationship to other fields of knowedge; (2) to cultivate within the 
student the capacity for aesthetic pleasure, by introducing him to some of 
the noble creations in literature, music, and the visual arts; (3) to cultivate 
worthwhile reading habits by communicating an acquainteance with the 
best heritage of the past; (4) to indicate in an orderly fashion the source and 
nature of the ideas upon which our civilization is founded. 

Members of the history department give the lectures in the history of 
the period under consideration. These are followed by lectures and es- 
pecially discussions of readings in literary masterpieces of the same period, 
handled for the most part by members of the departments of classics and 
English literature. Lectures in the art and architecture of the period are 
given by members of the staff or by visiting lecturers. The course is unified 
through a syllabus, frequent meetings of the instructors who handle each 
part, attendance at each other’s classes, and by general coordinating lec- 
tures at the beginning and end of each unit of study. 


202. Lire AND THOUGHT OF WESTERN Man I Full course 

This course, required of all sophomores, covers briefly the history of ancient and 
medieval Europe. The major portion of the time is devoted to class discussions of selected 
books of the Bible, of the Iliad, of the Theban Plays of Sophocles, of the Dialogues of Plato, 
of Plutarch’s Lives, of several books of the Aeneid, of the Confessions of St. Augustine, of Beowulf, 
of St. Thomas’ tract On the Law, of Dante’s Inferno, of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and of 
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Everyman. Lectures on ancient and medieval art accompany the development of the course. 
Three or four class hours each week as needed. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


302. Lire AND THouGuT oF WESTERN Man II Full course 

This course, required of all juniors, surveys the history of the west from the Renaissance 
to the nineteenth century. Literary works discussed in class include The Prince, Dr. Faustus, 
King Lear, Othello, Montaigne’s Essays, Paradise Lost (Books I and II), Areopagitica, Locke’s 
Treatise on Human Understanding, Pope’s essays On Man and On Criticism and The Rape of the 
Lock, selections from the Romantic poets, Faust, and The Federalist Papers. Lectures on 
art follow the development of the course. 

Three or four class hours each week as needed. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


402. Lire anD THoucutT oF WESTERN Man III Full course 

This course, required of all seniors, surveys the history and the art of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Literary works discussed in class include Emerson’s Essays, 
Walden, Moby Dick, Bleak House, The Communist Manifesto, De Maupassant’s Short Stories, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Return of the Native, Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons, Labor Encyclicals 
of the Popes, Babbitt, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Death of a Salesman. Lectures on 
art follow the development of the course. 

Three or four class hours each week as needed. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


In the basic course (Mathematics 104) the department seeks (1) to 
impress upon the student that mathematics is a science whose conclusions 
or theorems depend for their validity upon the laws of logic; (2) to acquaint 
him with some of the historical concepts of number and the origins of our 
own number system; (3) to use this number system as a starting point from 
which to proceed logically through advanced arithmetic and the fundamental 
processes of algebra and trigonometry; (4) to emphasize the WHY as well 
as the HOW of mathematics. j 

The program of concentration in mathematics extends, reaffirms, and 
reemphasizes the concepts established in the basic course. Its objectives are: 
(1) to acquaint the student with the historical and cultural aspects of mathe- 
matics, showing him, through the seminars particularly, that one cannot 
be a mathematician without being vitally interested in such seemingly 
unrelated fields as philosophy and history; (2) to give the student a sufh- 
ciently broad background in theory and practice that he may be prepared 
to pursue mathematics as an end in itself (in research, teaching, graduate 
studies etc.) or to use it to establish a career in industry, in statistical work, 
in the Civil Service, etc. 

Required of concentrators: Mathematics 104, 202, 301, 402, 410 and six addi- 
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tional credits in elective courses. Concentrators are also advised, though not required, 
to elect Physics 202 and 302. 


102. FUNDAMENTAL OF MATHEMATICS Full course 

A study of the elements of college algebra with special attention to the application 
of algebraic techniques to the solution of problems of business and finance. This course 
is designed for those who wish to concentrate in Business Administration. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


104. CoLLEGE ALGEBRA AND ‘’RIGONOMETRY Full course 

This course has the same aims and objectives as 102 with the exception that it will 
build upon a prior knowledge of intermediate algebra. It will begin with a discussion 
and analysis of number systems and by means of axioms will then proceed to demon- 
strate the logical or syllogistic structure of mathematics. Following a brief review of 
intermediate algebra, such topics as progressions, the binomial theorem, inequalities, 
complex numbers, elements of theory of equations, advanced topics in the theory of 
equations, logarithms, permutations and combinations, determinants, partial fractions 
and infinite series will be developed. The latter part of the course will be devoted to the 
study of trigonometric functions, reductions, graphs of trigonometric functions, triangula- 
tion, radian measure, trigonometric identities and equations, DeMoivre’s ‘Theorem 
and the use of the slide rule. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits, 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


202. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS Full course 

Basic concepts of analytical geometry, the derivative, maxima and minima problems, 
curve tracing; velocity, acceleration, and rates; differentials, formal integration, physical 
and geometric applications of integration, trigonometric functions, polar coordinates, 
differentiation of logarithmic and exponential functions, curvature, 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


301. INTERMEDIATE CALCULUS Fall semester 
A study of vectors, the law of the Mean, indeterminate forms, trigonometric integrals, 
partial fractions, integral tables, surfaces in space, partial derivatives, lines and planes 
in space, multiple integrals, infinite series, McLaurin and Taylor expansions. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS Spring semester 
Meaning of differential equations, types and applications of different equations of 
the first order, integral curves, trajectories, approximate solutions, linear differential 
equations with constant coefficients, and applications of linear differential equations 
of the second order. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


402. ADVANCED CALCULUS Full course 
A study of sequences and series, functions of a real variable, functions of several 
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variables, vectors, the definite integral, improper integrals, line integrals, multiple in- 
tegrals, and uniform convergence. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


403. FUNDAMENTALS OF ANALYSIS Spring semester 
This course is built around the classic Pure Mathematics by G. H. Hardy. It includes 
a rigorous treatment of functions and limits. It is a companion course for the senior 
seminar and is designed to develop a better understanding of modern calculus and to 
serve as a bridge between undergraduate and graduate study of mathematics. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405. INrRopUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS Fall semester 
The following topics are discussed, with emphasis on both interpretative and mathe- 
matical aspects of statistical concepts: fundamental statistical concepts; index numbers; 
the frequency distribution and their graphical representation; measures of central ten- 
dency; measures of variability; the normal curve of distribution; sampling-error theory; 
time series and their graphical representation; correlation theory. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. Senior SEMINAR IN MATHEMATICS Full course 

Through papers and discussions, the students are guided in a survey of the modern 
mathematical scene. In concise, logical, and integrated fashion they must treat such 
topics as: the theory of numbers, the number system, geometrical constructions, the 
algebra of number fields, projective and non-Euclidean geometries and topology. Re- 
served for concentrators in Mathematics. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit ts not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


It is generally recognized that a liberally educated man should have an 
insight into and some proficiency in a modern language other than his own. 
It is also becoming clear that the knowledge of at least one language other 
than English is one of the means of reducing international tensions and a 
very practical tool in numerous civil and business careers. We recognize 
that it is only the exceptional student who can learn a language thoroughly 
in one or two years, but by insisting on a language requirement we hope 
to lay the foundation for further effort and to give ample opportunities 
for the awakening of interest in modern languages. 

The objectives of the basic courses may be stated as follows: (1) to 
develop as much as possible the ability to read a foreign language intelli- 
gently and with understanding; (2) to develop some skill in simple patterns 
of ordinary conversation and composition; (3) to develop the student’s 
general power of expression, of analysis, the scope of his native vocabulary; 
(4) to introduce him, through readings, lectures, etc. to the cultural heritage 
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of other nations; and (5) to establish a firm foundation for concentration in a 
foreign literature. 

Basic courses are offered in French, German, and Spanish. A program 
of concentration is offered only in French literature. The general aims of the 
program of concentration are to give a comprehensive and comparative 
view of the literature and culture of France, and to develop the skills of 
composition and conversation. 

Required of concentration in French literature: French 204, 302, 310, 402, 410. 


Note: ‘Those who intend to concentrate in French and whose preparation qualifies them 
for French 204, should choose Spanish or German 102 and 202 in the freshman 
and sophomore years. 

While no language study is required of concentrators in biology, chemis- 
try, and business administration, they are strongly urged to take two years, 
if they can possibly do so and especially if they intend to pursue graduate 
studies. German or French is recommended for concentrators in biology, 
chemistry, and mathematics; French or Spanish for others. 


FRENCH 


102. First YEAR FRENCH Full course 

Essentials of French pronunciation and grammar, vocabulary building through 
intensive and extensive reading of graded literature, formation of original sentences, 
and simple conversation. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


202. Seconp YEAR FRENCH Full course 
Continuation of French 102 with more advanced readings and exercises. Grammar 
used functionally throughout the course. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


204. ADVANCED ComPposITION AND INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE Full course 

This course, conducted entirely in French, is designed to give advanced training 
in grammar and composition and a survey of the field of French literature. It is required 
as the basic course of concentrators, but may be elected by other students who are suffi- 
ciently prepared to profit from it. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


302. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Full course 
Lectures in French on the historical and literary backgrounds of Romanticism and 
Realism, with class discussions of a selected number of works from the two schools. 
Three class hours each week. Stx credits. 
Credit may be given for one semester at the discretion of the department. 
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310. DrrecTep READING IN FRENCH LITERATURE Full course 

The reading list in this junior seminar concentrates on authors of the Renaissance, 
the eighteenth century, and the contemporary scene. The reports of the students are the 
starting points of discussion. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


402. LirERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Full course 
Lectures in French on historical and literary backgrounds supplement the class 
discussions of selected plays of Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, and Moliere. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit may be given for one semester at the discretion of the department. 


410. CooRDINATING SEMINAR IN FRENCH Full course 

The coordinating seminar correlates materials already studied through discussion 
of reports on literary genres. Supplementary reading is given in French poetry and the 
French novel. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


GERMAN 


102. Frrsr YEAR GERMAN Full course 

Essentials of German; brief, functional grammar, pronunciation, and basic patterns 
of conversation. Parallel reading programs of easy to moderately difficult prose — one 
devoted to analysis, the other to comprehension. First contact with German culture, 
folk-songs, and poetry. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


202. Srtconp YEAR GERMAN Full course 

Brief review of major structural elements. Study and oral practice of common vo- 
cabulary and idiomatic usages to facilitate the writing and speaking of basic German. 
Analytic reading of moderately difficult to difficult prose selected from the masters and 
designed to introduce the student to the main chapters of German literature. Compre- 
hensive reading program continued outside of class. Reports.: 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


SPANISH 


102. First YEAR SPANISH Full course 

The basic essentials of Spanish grammar compared with English; vocabulary build- 
ing; idiomatic translations from Spanish to English, and English to Spanish; intensive 
and extensive reading of graded literature; simple conversation for aural comprehension 
and oral expression; voluntary laboratory work. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit 1s not given for a single semester of this course. 
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202. Srconp YEAR SPANISH Full course 

An intensification of the activities of First Year Spanish with de-emphasis on gram- 
mar and stress on reading of novels and short stories in the original Spanish. Familiariza- 
tion with history, literature and culture of Spain, and their influence on Western Civiliza- 
tion. Voluntary laboratory work. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy may be described as the search for wisdom, a human wis- 
dom whose only superior in the order of knowledge is divine wisdom. 
Philosophy studies all things from the point of view of their most universal 
causes, principles, and reasons, as discoverable by the human mind. The 
objectives of the sequence in philosophy required of all students are: (1) to 
place the student on the path which leads to wisdom and to teach him 
the method of acquiring it; (2) to develop in the student philosophical 
habits of thought; (3) to acquaint him with Christian philosophy, especially 
the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas and its solution of the chief problems 
of philosophy; and (4) to familiarize the student with the other great philo- 
sophical currents of the past and the present. 

For the concentrator in philosophy the objectives are the same, but 
he seeks a deeper and a broader knowledge of philosophy. He must follow 
a number of formal courses in addition to those required of all students. 
Furthermore, he is responsible for a list of readings which are discussed 
in a seminar of the junior year. This list contains required and optional 
books and articles and it represents some of the personal work that the stu- 
dent has to do in order to acquire a background of knowledge in the field of 
philosophy. The coordinating seminar of the senior year emphasizes integra- 
tion. The problems treated in this seminar during the course of the year 
train the student to relate what he has studied, in course and out of course, 
to other philosophies and other sciences. The comprehensive examination 
tests his knowledge and his ability to handle specific philosophical problems, 
as well as the philosophical implications of problems in other fields of 
knowledge. 

Required of all students: Philosophy 102, 202. 

Required of concentrators: In addition to the courses required of all students, 
concentrators add Philosophy 310, 410 and two other advanced semester courses offered 
by the department. 


102. Locic AND THE ScIENTIFIC METHOD Full course 
This course covers the most important elements of traditional logic: the role of 
definition and division in knowledge; inference and the types of inference; fallacies in 
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reasoning; the nature of scientific knowledge; the types of science and their relationship; 
the use of basic truths and common axioms by the sciences; the nature of induction, ana- 
logical knowledge and dialectical arguments. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


202. PuttosopHy OF NATURE AND OF BEING Full course 

This course is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the nature and types of 
change; the nature and function of formal, material, efficient and final causes in the 
world; the nature of quantity, time, place and space. Part II deals with the nature and 
source of life: the properties and powers of living things, especially man; the nature of 
human knowledge, the emotions, human volition; the role of habits. Part III is a brief 
introduction to metaphysics and a survey of the proofs for the existence of God. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


301. MertTapnysics Fall semester 
A general survey of the properties and principles of existing things. The aim of 
this course is (1) to investigate the nature of the actual and potential, essence and existence, 
and the common properties of existing things — unity, goodness and truth; and (2) to 
prove that the existence of things can be accounted for only by a first efficient cause, 
God, whose nature and operations can be known from His effects. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


305. CHRISTIAN WIsDOM Spring semester 
The main purpose of this course is to help the students gain an insight into the spirit 
of medieval philosophy. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310. DrrecTED READING IN PHILOSOPHY Full course 

This course places the students in contact with the best thought in philosophy through 
a selected list of required works that they must report on and discuss. Reserved for con- 
centrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


401. Main CurrENTS OF CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY Fall semester 
A study of the doctrines and sources of realism, pragmatism, existentialism, phe- 

nomenalism, dialectical materialism; a brief analysis of symbolic or mathematical logic. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. THe PHILosopHy OF ART Spring semester 
The nature of art; the relations of prudence, poetry and beauty; a study of art forms, 
poetic inspiration, and the role of the unconscious in the arts. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407. ‘THE PuHiLosopHy OF EDUCATION Spring semester 
A study of the basic principles of education; the nature and ends of education; the 
nature and role of the intellectual and moral virtues; the fundamentals of teaching and 
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learning; the function of education in society. This study is both historical and doctrinal. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


409. Tue PHILosopHy OF SCIENCE Fall semester 
The spheres of scientific analyses — the ontological, empirical and mathematical 
analyses of nature. Relations between philosophy and the physical sciences. The problem 
of integratng the sciences. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. CoorDINATING SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY Full course 
The coordinating seminar considers problems in philosophy which have a bearing 
on other sciences and continues the work of Philosophy 310. Reserved for concentrators. 
Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


The Department of Physics offers two general courses to supply the 
needs of students who concentrate in biology, chemistry, and mathematics. 
Facility in handling mathematics is required for success in physics. 


202. GENERAL PuysIcs Full course 
This is an introductory study of mechanics, heat, sound, magnetism, electricity, 
atomic and nuclear physics, and light. 
Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Exght credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


302. ApvANCED GENERAL Puysics Full course 

A more mathematical approach and detailed study of the five basic fields of physics, 
with emphasis placed on modern concepts and theories of physics during the latter part 
of the year. 

Two lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Prerequisites: Mathematics 202 and Physics 202. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The study of politics has as its object the preparation of college men 
for active life as citizens in a democracy, whether as public servants, elected 
officials, or enlightened voters. This goal requires the development of critical 
judgment and analytical skills applicable over a wide range of theories, 
policy areas, practices, and processes of government. Unlike any other form 
of government, democracy requires both civic virtue and a civic intelli- 
gence. The role played by the study of political science in the liberal arts 
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college is to form the civic intelligence without which the virtue would be 
inoperable and incompetent. 

The study of political science may also be used as pre-professional 
training for a number of fields in and out of government. As a prepara- 
tion for law school, studies in political science must be taken in conjunction 
with work in History and English. A student may thus concentrate in 
one of these fields and take his electives in the other two, in preparation for 
law school. 

As preparation for government service, the study of political science 
is helpful in preparing for the Federal Service Entrance Examination, 
the Foreign Service Examination, and entrance tests offered by other federal 
agencies. Entrance into the New York State Civil Service is made by similar 
examinations. A broad foundation in the liberal arts with some advanced 
work is normally required of students planning on a career at any level of 
government service, however. Graduate schools throughout the Northeast 
offer advanced work in Public Administration, Business Administration, 
Public Personnel Management, and City Management. Students with 
averages below B should not plan on further study in these fields. 

Required of concentrators: Political Science 202, 310, 410, and four semester 
electives advised by the department. Concentrators must complete satisfactorily a 
comprehensive examination in the senior year, based upon all course work and reading 
lists. 


202. PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY Full course 

A study of the functioning of democracy in America in terms of structural and policy 
problems common to all levels of government. The course serves as an introduction to 
the study of government and politics by means of lectures, readings, and case materials 
centered around sixteen areas of public policy or governmental structure. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


301. Pupsriic ADMINISTRATION é Fall semester 
An introduction to the organization and functioning of public bureaucracies, local, 
state, and national. The management and administration of government agencies in- 
cluding the regulation of interests. Cases and selected readings. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. PoLiTiIcAL PARTIES AND THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS Spring semester 
A study of both formal and informal policy-making processes in modern democracy; 
the growth and functions of political parties; agencies of public opinion and persuasion; 
electoral behavior; and the organization and functioning of legislative bodies. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310. DrrecTep Reapinc IN Po.iticAL ScIENCE Full course 
Directed readings and tutorials in American political thought and on American 
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Statesmen. Case studies and exercises on the historical method in the study of politics. 
Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


350. CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION Full course 
This course is offered as an elective to all students except concentrators in Political 
Science. It is an introduction to the major social, cultural, political, and economic prob- 
lems of our contemporary civilization, drawing upon significant studies in each of the 
social sciences and history. Use will be made of a textbook and collateral readings. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


403. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT Fall semester 
A study of contemporary government and politics in Great Britain and the major 
world powers. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405° INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Spring semester 
A study of the organization and functioning of world politics by means of lectures 
and selected readings centered about these topics: power politics, causes of war, the 
conduct of diplomacy, international law, sovereignty, ideological conflicts, and prob- 
lems of world organization. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407. CONSTITUTIONAL Law Fall semester 
An examination of American constitutional development from its pre-colonial 
sources to the present. Use is made of historical documents and leading cases of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The course develops the major doctrines of constitutional interpreta- 
tion: the powers of the President and Congress, the uses of due process, criminal procedures, 
the First Amendment freedoms. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


409. Lasor Hisrory AND Lasor LAw Spring semester 
A study of the development of the American Labor Movement leading cases in 
labor law, and the rise of labor policy and legislation. An analysis of the theory of the 
labor movement today together with some examination of current problems in union- 
management relations. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. CoorpINATING SEMINAR IN PoLiTICAL ‘THEORY Full course 

Selected readings from ancient, medieval, and modern political thinkers, analyzed 
in the light of ideas basic to modern government: constitutionalism, representation, 
social contract, consent, natural right, law, the development of governmental struc- 
tures. This course is designed to integrate the student’s previous training in the field in 
preparation for the comprehensive examination in Political Science at the end of his 
senior year. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


All freshmen are required to take the course in physical science, unless 
they intend to concentrate in biology or chemistry. In this case, they take 
Chemistry 102 in the place of Science 102. 


The objectives of this course are: (1) to acquaint the student with the. 


fundamental facts, the laws, and the theories of physics and chemistry; 
(2) to show how natural science functions in attaining results by demon- 
strating the relationship between facts, laws and theories. This is accom- 
plished by (a) studying the methods by which factual information is ob- 
tained; (b) interpreting the facts and showing how the laws are mere generali- 
zations of these; (c) illustrating how theories evolve as explanations of the 
laws; and (3) to initiate the student to modern theories, concepts, and 
scientific terminology whereby he may read intelligently and critically 
scientific information intended for the layman. 


102. INTRODUCTION TO THE PHysICAL SCIENCES Full course 

The course develops the basic theories and laws of chemistry and physics with em- 
phasis given to the nature of matter and to its relation to light, sound, electricity and 
energy. The methods, the history, and the present-day concepts of the physical sciences 
are given special attention. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology has been defined briefly as “‘the science of society and social 
behavior.”” Man does not ordinarily live entirely alone. He is social by 
inclination and necessity. Around him are social interactions, social struc- 
tures, social functions, social changes, of which he is a part. Certain basic 
ideas are gradually emerging in the study of man’s group relationships that 
can be scientifically demonstrated. These principles, properly combined 
and properly subordinated, can give a person the deepest and fullest possible 
understanding of society and of himself as a member of society. If one has 
such a deep understanding he can live a better life and properly direct his 
efforts in assisting, even in a small way, toward building a better society. 

The program of concentration in sociology attempts to give the stu- 
dent an unbiased picture of man and his social relationships and some tools 
with which to study society objectively. In the material sphere this concen- 
tration attempts to prepare the student for work in sociology, social welfare, 
probation and parole work, personnel work in industry, in teaching, and 
many allied fields. 

Required of concentrators: Sociology 202, 301, 303, 310 and 410. 
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202. PRINCIPLES OF SocIOLOGY AND SocIAL PROBLEMS Full course 

A study of man’s biological and cultural heritage, his social nature and collective 
behavior; a study of the community, social institutions, social maladjustments; and an 
analysis of the major social problems of modern times. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


301. SocroLocicaAL ‘THEORIES Fall semester 
A study of the theories of society from Comte to the present time. Includes Marx, 
Freud, Pareto and many others. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. ‘THE FAMILY Spring semester 
The family as a social institution; its internal organization and function in the past 
and in the present; special emphasis on problems affecting the American family. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310. DirecTED READING IN SOCIOLOGY Full course 

The objective of this course is to help the concentrator to become acquainted with 
the leading books and the recognized authorities in the field of sociology. Reserved for 
concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is no given for a single semester of this course. 


401. EcoLtocy oF THE COMMUNITY Fall semester 
A study of the formation and structure of the institutions in the community, large 
and small, and their influence on social behavior. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT Spring semester 
A consideration of the approaches to the understanding of criminal behavior and 
the accompanying philosophies of punishment. Some stress is placed on the study of 
juvenile delinquency. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. CoorDINATING SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGY Full course 

Major problems in the field of sociology are the points of departure for student re- 
search, reports, and discussions. The aim is to bring the student’s knowledge of the field 
to bear upon particular problems. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


The following courses are offered as electives: 


202. PRINCIPLES AND TYPES OF SPEECH Full course 
A study of the principles of good speaking and listening, and practice in their ap- 
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plication, with emphasis upon the problems of choosing and analyzing a subject, or- 
ganizing material and developing interest. Individual attention and exercises, where 
needed, to develop flexibility and range of voice and to improve articulation and pro- 
nunciation. Analysis of and practice in common types of speech: conversation, inter- 
view, group discussion, committee meeting, conference, forum, debate, occasional speech, 
after-dinner speech, radio speech. Fundamentals of parliamentary law and practice in 
conducting a meeting. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 


302. ARGUMENTATION Full course 
A study of and practice in methods of reasoning, analysis, evaluation and use of 
evidence in the argumentative speech and debate. Attention to the means of persuasion. 
One class hour each week. Two credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 


In addition to the human wisdom which he begins to acquire in 
philosophy, every student needs the divine wisdom of theology, which is the 
supreme object of the reasoning mind’s search for truth. This wisdom is 
the one adequate principle of integration of all other scientific efforts of 
the mind of man. It is also the supreme guide of all activity in every state 
of life. Theology, therefore, opens the student’s eyes to the highest kind of 
truth, order, and goodness. 

The objectives of the course in theology are as follows: (1) to give the 
student intellectual maturity in his faith, through a scientific treatment of 
revealed doctrine proportionate to his capacities, to match the mental 
maturity he is acquiring in other lines; (2) to make theological thinking a 
conscious habit of mind in the student; (3) to use the pedagogical method 
of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas as best adapted to the undergraduate 
student; (4) to help the student to integrate all his knowledge with theology. 

The following courses are required of all students. 


102. INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE Full course 

This course proposes to acquaint the students systematically with the various books 
of the Bible. Problems of interpretation and others connected with Biblical studies will 
be incidental to the main purpose, which is to help the students read as much of the 
Bible as possible in an intelligent way. For those freshmen whose knowledge of Christian 


Doctrine is weak and sketchy a systematic review will accompany the reading of the 
Scriptures. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


301. Gop AND His CREATURES Fall semester 
A systematic theological treatment of doctrine concerning the nature and attributes 
of God, creation, the angels, corporeal creatures, the production of man, and divine 
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government, based upon the first part of the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Three class meetings each week. Three credits. 


303. Man’s Apvance Towarps Gop Spring semester 
This course, based upon the second part of the Summa Theologiae, discusses in an 
integrated way the philosophical and theological aspects of man’s last end, human acts, 
the passions, habits and virtues in general, sin, law and grace. 
Three class meetings each week. Three credits. 


401. THe Virtuous LIFE Fall semester 
This course is a continuation of Theology 303 and discusses in particular the theo- 
logical and the cardinal virtues as principles of human activity. 
Three class meetings each week. Three credits. 


403. CHRIST AND THE SACRAMENTS Spring semester 
This course, based upon the third part of the Summa Theologiae, studies the nature 
and personality of Christ, the sacraments in detail, and the last things. 
Three class meetings each week. Three credits. 
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EXPENSES 


GENERAL FEES 


LL STUDENTS pay a tuition fee of $300 each semester and a general 
A college fee of $40 each semester. The College Fee entitles the student 


to the use of all the facilities of the library, the infirmary, the gymna- 
sium and athletic equipment; to admission to college sponsored or student 
sponsored lectures and entertainments in Austin Hall, and to athletic con- 
tests at Saint Michael’s; to membership in the various clubs; to a copy of 
the college newspaper (The Michaelman), the college literary magazine (The 
Lance), and the college yearbook (The Shield). No other fees are charged 
for any of the above throughout the year. 

Boarding students must pay a residence fee of $325 each semester. This 
entitles them to board and room on the campus. No part of this fee is re- 
mitted, unless a student withdraws from the College. 

Day students may make special arrangements with the Treasurer to 
take their noon meals in the college dining hall. 

All students are required to take an accident and health insurance 
policy provided, on a group basis, for the College. The cost of this policy 
is $25 a year or $12.50 each semester. 


SPECIAL FEES 


A guarantee deposit of $25 must be made by every applicant within two 
weeks after receiving a notice of acceptance and must be maintained as long 
as the student is in session. This fee is not refundable to applicants who fail 
to register. It is refundable at the end of every academic year. It is custo- 
mary however for students to leave the deposit with the Treasurer until 
they definitely withdraw or graduate. 

A Laboratory Fee of $12 each semester is charged for each of the courses 
in laboratory science, as indicated in the listing of courses. 

A special fee of $15 is charged to new students for Freshman Week. 
This fee helps to defray part of the expenses of the testing, social, and recrea- 
tional programs. 

A fee of $10 is charged to any student who fails to pre-register within 
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the time allotted for this purpose in May or who fails to report on the day 
of formal registration in September. 

A fee of $25.00 is charged to students who do cadet teaching as part 
of Education 410. 

A fee of $10.00 is charged for a change of concentration and of $5.00 
for a change of course after registration day. (See above, p. 26). 

Special students are charged at the rate of $17.50 per credit hour (See 
above, p. 24). 

A fee of $5 a year is charged to boarding students who have a radio 
in their room. 

A Graduation Fee of $30, charged to the seniors, covers the expenses 
of the diploma, the year book picture, the Graduate Record Examinations, 
and the rental of a cap and gown for the year. 

Books and Supplies are sold, for cash only, at the College Bookstore. 
Expenses for the year average $50. 

The College offers Laundry service at $25 each semester. Dry Cleaning 
is also available at current prices. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


Bills for general fees are sent a month prior to the opening of each semes- 
ter. These bills are payable in full ten days prior to the opening of each semester, 
unless special arrangements have been made with the Treasurer. While 
deferred payment of bills may be sanctioned for special reasons, a prorated 
amount for each period agreed upon must be paid in advance. No reduction 
is made on account of the late entrance of students. 

Checks and money orders should be made payable to Saint Michael’s 
College and sent directly to the Treasurer. 

Bills for laboratory and special fees are sent after the beginning of each 
semester and are immediately payable. 

Unless a student’s accounts have been settled as indicated he will not be allowed 
to register. If already registered (e.g. in January), he will not be allowed to continue 
in the second semester. 


VETERANS 


For the veterans who have qualified to receive educational benefits 
under Public Law 346, the Veterans Administration pays to the College 
$500.00 for the year toward the academic fees. The balance of this fee 
and the Residence fee are the direct responsibility of the veteran and must 
be paid by him to the College. The Veterans Administration will pay 
the full amount of the academic fees, if the veteran so wishes, by reducing 
his entitlement at the rate of one day for each $2.10 which is in excess of 
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$500. The veteran may also elect to have the Veterans Administration 
pay for the required books and supplies for each year under the same condi- 
tions. The Residence fee may be paid on a monthly basis upon receipt of 
each check from the Veterans Administration, until the total has been paid. 

For veterans who have qualified to receive educational benefits under 
Public Law 16, the Veterans Administration pays to the College the aca- 
demic fees and charges for books and supplies. The veteran is directly re- 
sponsible for payment to the College of the Residence fee, which can also 
be paid in monthly installments. 

Veterans who qualify for educational benefits under Public Law 550, 
82nd Congress (the Korean G. I. Bill) must make an initial payment of 
at least $300 at the beginning of the year. The balance may be paid in 
monthly installments. 


REMISSION OF FEES 


The College fees are determined in large part on the basis of expected 
student enrollment. When a student is granted admission, therefore, it is ex- 
pected that he will remain in session throughout the year. It is recognized, 
however, that unforseen events, such as sickness or a call to military service, 
may make it necessary for a student to withdraw prior to the end of a term. 
In such cases the College remits the Tuition fee according to the following 
scale: 


Withdrawal within two weeks of the opening date of any term ............ 80% 
Withdrawal between the second and third week after the opening date ... 60% 
Withdrawal between the third and fourth week after the opening date ..... 40% 
Withdrawal between the fourth and fifth week after the opening date ...... 20% 
Withdrawal after the fifth week ...20..<5s0 5 sls concresnpedans cae uaeees 0% 
The Residence fee is remitted as follows: 
Withdrawal up to the end of the fourth week of a term ......---.+++++0+: 75% 
Withdrawal between the fourth and the end of the eighth week of aterm... 50% 
Withdrawal between the eighth and the end of the twelfth week ofa term ... 20% 
Withdrawal after the twelfth week. dc: uwiAbl + sci oe role Massie ehie ale eee ee ae 0% 
SANCTIONS 


Unless his accounts are settled in full, a student may be prevented from 
taking his examinations at the end of the semester or of the year. No re- 
port of grades, no diploma, no transcript of credits, no information con- 
cerning academic or disciplinary standing are given until a student’s ac- 
counts have been settled in full. 

The College does not hold itself responsible for the remission of any fees to students 
who are dismissed for disciplinary reasons or who withdraw unofficially. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Students wishing to apply for a scholarship should first make appli- 
cation for admission and then request a scholarship application form. This 
form, properly executed, should then be returned to the Committee on 
Scholarships. Following is a list of scholarships available at Saint Michael’s 
College together with a synopsis of the conditions under which they are 
granted. 


HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Saint Michael’s College offers to entering freshmen fifteen scholarships 
valued at $300 and $400. The applicants are required to take the College 
Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and to submit a recommendation 
from their principal or guidance officer. Applications for these scholarships 
must be filed before March 1 of each year. The awards are announced 
about May 1 of each year. 


VERMONT SENATORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of scholarships of $200 have been made available by the 
Vermont State Legislature to needy students who are residents of he 
State. Applications may be made by writing to the state senators before 
August 1. 


PROVOST SCHOLARSHIP 


THe REVEREND C. E. Provost ScHOLARSHIP is awarded to a deserving 
student of the Sacred Heart Parish of Bennington, Vermont. This scholar- 
ship, founded in 1918, provides income on $5,000. 


PROULX SCHOLARSHIP 


THE REVEREND NoRBERT PROULX SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a deserv- 
ing student of St. Joseph Parish of Burlington, Vermont, or of Sacred Heart 
of Mary Parish of Rutland, Vermont, or of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish of 
West Rutland, Vermont, or of Our Lady Star of the Sea Parish of New- 
port, Vermont. This scholarship, founded in 1922, provides income on 
$5,000. 


AUDET SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two scholarships have been established by the Reverend J. F. Audet. 
The first, founded in 1906, provides income on $500 and is awarded to a 
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needy candidate of St. Francis Parish of Winooski, Vermont. The second 
founded in 1917, provides income on $2,500 and is awarded to one or more, 
deserving students of St. Francis Parish of Winooski, Vermont. 


FORESTERS SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue CaTHoLic OrDER OF ForESTERS SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a 
student. of Vermont, preferably a Forester’s son, who is a candidate for the 
priesthood. This scholarship, founded in 1914 by the State Court, Catholic 
Order of Foresters, is good for two years at Saint Michael’s College and 
provides a stipend of $300 per year. Applications must be filed with the 
Chancery Office, 52 Williams Street, Burlington, Vermont. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue Knicuts or CoL_umspus SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a young man 
who feels called to the priesthood. This scholarship was founded in 1929 
and is provided by the Vermont State Council. Applications must be filed 
with the Chancery Office, 52 Williams Street, Burlington, Vermont. 


KINSELLA SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue KinsELLA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a student from 
St. Peter Parish of Rutland, Vermont, who wishes to prepare for the priest- 
hood. This scholarship, founded in 1935, provides income on $2,000. 


DAUGHTERS OF ISABELLA SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue DaAuGHTeERS OF IsABELLA SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a Vermont 
student studying for the priesthood. This scholarship provides a stipend 
of $250 per year. 


SHANNON SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue Ricut REVEREND JAMES D. SHANNON SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to 
freshmen and sophomore students studying for the priesthood, who are 
members of the following Vermont parishes: St. John Baptist of Enosburg; 
St. Patrick of Fairfield; St. Thomas of Underhill Center; St. Mary of Mid- 
dlebury; St. Charles of Bellows Falls; St. Francis de Sales of Bennington. 
Preference is given in the order of the parishes named. The pastors of the 
above named parishes must recommend the beneficiaries of this scholarship. 
The selection of the candidate rests in the first instance with the Bishop of 
Burlington. If the Bishop makes no selection, the Committee on Scholar- 
ships chooses the candidate. This scholarship, founded in 1936, provides 
income on $6,500. 
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THE DERWAY SCHOLARSHIP 


THE Mary R. Derway ScHOLARSHIP Funp is used as a tuition scholar- 
ship or scholarships for progressive students, who are otherwise financially 
unable to attend college. Preference is given to young men aspiring to the 
priesthood who, in the judgment of the Committee on Scholarships, are 
considered most worthy of such assistance. This scholarship, founded in 
1952, provides income on $15,000. 


STUDENT AID 


The College offers a number of opportunities for student employment. 
Such part-time employment is usually reserved, however, to upper classmen 
who have been in attendance at least a year previously. Applicants must fill 
out a form, which can be secured from the Registrar’s Office or the Treas- 
urer’s Office, and submit it to the Committee on Student Aid. A statement 
from the parents or guardians of the applicant, explaining his need for 
employment, should acccmpany this form. In cases of equal need, preference 
is given to the student whose scholastic rating is higher. 
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College le ersonnel 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


VerY Rev. Francis E. Moriarty, S.S.E. 
President of the College and Chairman of the Board 
VerRY Rev. JEREMIAH T. PURTILL, S.S.E. 
Rr. Rev. Patrick C. BRENNAN, V.G. 
Rev. EuGENE ALLIOT, S.S.E. 

Rev. JEAN M. HERROUET, S.S.E. 

Rev. Dante P. LYONS, S.S.E. 

Rev. VincENT B. MALONEY, S.S.E. 
Rev. Ropert J. SHEEHEY, S.S.E. 


ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES 


Mr. M. Epwarp BARNES 
Mr. I. Munn BOARDMAN 
Mr. JAMES J. CARNEY 

Hon. WALTER CLEARY 

Dr. JEREMIAH T. Durick, ’23 
Dr. LAWRENCE J. EARLY 
Hon. FREDERICK J. FAYETTE 
Mr. Bart F. GARRITY 

Mr. PETER J. Hincks 

Mr. DANIEL J. KEELER 

Dr. A. Byron LAWRENCE, ’21 
Hon. BERNARD J. Leppy, ’31 
Mr. GeEorcE J. LUMBRA 

Mr. Joun McGratTH 

Mr. GERALD McKENZIE 
Hon. JosepH A. McNamara, 714 
Mr. THomas McNamara, *48 
Mr. JoHN O’BRIEN 

Mr. JOSEPH PELLERIN 

Mr. JOHN PICHER 

Mr. Tuomas B. WRIGHT, JR. 


St. Albans, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Newport, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Old Bennington, Vt. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Milton, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Waltham, Mass. 


Enfield, N. H. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


VerRY Rev. FRAncis E>wARD MORIARTY, S.S.E. President 
Rev. GERALD ERNEST DUPONT, S.S.E. Academic Dean 
Mr. THomas AUGUSTINE GARRETT, M.A. Registrar 
Rev. GERARD PETER DUFORD, S.3.E. Dean of Men 
Mr. JEREMIAH KINSELLA DURICK, PH.D. Director of the Summer Session 


Lr. Cot. DONALD JEROME QUIGLEY, M.A. 
Commander of Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Rev. NoRMAN EDMUND LAMBERT, S.S.E. Treasurer 
Rev. VINCENT BENEDICT MALONEY, S.S.E. Librarian 
Rev. ARMAND FRANco!Is DUBE, S.S.E. Infirmarian 


Mr. THOMAS JAMES KENNEY, B.A., LL.B 
Assistant to the President and Secretary of the Alumni 


Mr. Joun DANIEL DONOGHUE, B.A. Director of Public Relations 
Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM JACOBS, B.A. Director of Athletics 
Mr. JOHN BucHAN, B.S. Business Manager 
Mr. FRANK JOHN SIMAS, B.A. Student Recruitment Officer 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS (1956-1957) 


President: Mr. THomas McNamara °48, Waltham, Mass. 
Vice-President: Mr. DANIEL ALFIERI ’49, New York, N. Y. 
Auditor: Mr. SALVATORE LANZETTA, Burlington, Vt. 
Secretary: Mr. THomas J. KENNEY 750, Richmond, Vt. 

Board of Directors: DR. CHARLES CANDON *41, Washington, D. C., Mr. RoBERT 
McMauon ’50, Middletown, Conn., DoucLas ARCHAMBAULT °56, Win- 
ooski, Vt., Mr. JosepH McNEix °42, Burlington, Vt., Mr. Francis Ross 
°43, Framingham, Mass., Mr. THoMAS SHEEHAN °50, Springfield, Mass. 

Local Chapter Presidents: Mr. Donatp DriscoLt 751, Albany, Mr. JAMEs 
GALLAGHER 751, Boston, Mr. GrtorcE MALoneEy 752, Burlington, MR. 
CLEMENT SHAW 750, Connecticut, Mr. GmBertT LECLERC 750, Maine, 
Mr. BERNARD BoutTINn *45, New Hampshire, Mr. DANIEL FITZGERALD ’51, 
New York-New Jersey, Mr. JosEpH McGovern 732, Pittsfield-North 
Adams, Mr. LEo J. ALLARD 54, Rhode Island, Mr. JosEpH O’NEILL 42, 
Rutland, Mr. DonaALp Burke 753, Springfield, Dk. CHARLES CANDON °41, 
Washington, D. C., Mr. JosEPpH BuRGWINKLE 750, Worcester, Mass. 


THE FACULTY 


JosepH AMRHEIN, JR., M.B.A. (Boston University) M.A. (Univ. of Vt.) 
Associate Professor of Economics and Business Administration 
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ERNEST JOSEPH BELAIR, M.A. in Teaching (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in Biology 

WILLIAM MELvin BLAKESLEE, Ist Lieutenant, USAF, 
B.A. (Harvard University) 
Instructor of Air Science 

ERNEST ALFRED BouLay, M.A. (Boston University) 
Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
Director of Program of English for Foreign Students 

WILLIAM WELDE BurKE, M.A., LIc.PH. (Woodstock College) 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 

LEONARD ANTHONY CANERS, PH.D. (Univ. of Ottawa) 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 

ARMANDO OTTAVIO CITARELLA, LITT.D. (University of Naples) 
Associate Professor of Classics 

JAmEs RicHARD Coos, S.S.E., B.A. (Fordham University) 
Testing and Guidance Counsellor 
Instructor in Education 

JouN JosePH DEVLIN, PH.D. (Boston Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

MartTINn Patrick DONAHUE, JR., B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in Modern Languages 

Joun Danie DonocuugE, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Director of Public Relations 
Instructor in Fournalism 

GrEorGE MICHAEL DoWHAN, M.ED. (Univ. of Vt.) 
Instructor in Mathematics 

ARMAND FRANCOIS DuBgf, S.S.E., PH.B. (St. Michael’s College) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

GERARD PETER DUFORD, S.8.E., M.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Dean of Men 
Instructor in History 

GERALD ERNEST DUPONT, S.8.E., M.A. (Univ. of Toronto) 
L.M.S. (Pont. Inst. of Med. Studies, Toronto) 
Academic Dean 
Professor of History and Theology 

JEREMIAH KINSELLA Durick, PH.D. (Univ. of Ottawa) 
Professor of English 
Director of Summer Session 

Henry GeorcE FAIRBANKS, PH.D. (Univ. of Notre Dame) 
Associate Professor of English 

Tuomas RAYMOND FENNELL, B.S. (Manhattan College) 
Instructor in Physics 
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GEORGE ALBERT ForTUNE, M.S. (Univ. of Vt.) 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Business Administration 

ARNOLD Pio GIANELLI, M.A. (London Univ.), M.A. (Columbia Univ.) 
Associate Professor of Economics 

PauL ALBERT GOPAUL, S.S.E., M.A. (Univ. of Ottawa) 
Instructor of Humanities 

VERNON Davin Gorgs, Captain, USAF, s.s. (North Dakota State) 
Instructor of Air Science 

Wirt DexTER Griccs, Captain USAF, B.s. (Univ. of Bridgeport) 
Instructor of Air Science 

WALTER CLIFFORD GROVER, JR., M.A. (Boston College) 
Instructor of Economics and Business Administration 

Wituiam A.oysius Hann, M.A. (Fordham University) 
Instructor of Economics and Business Administration 

EDMUND JosEPH HAMEL, S.8.E., M.A. (Univ. of Toronto) 
Professor of Philosophy 

Joun Conrap HArtTNETT, M.S. (Univ. of Vt.) 
Associate Professor of Biology 

JEAN Marie HERROUET, S.8.E., LITT.D. (Univ. of Montreal) 
Professor of Classical Languages 

JosepH WiLxLiAM Hurtey, Major, USAF, 
B.B.A. (Western New England College) 
Assistant Professor of Air Science 

Tomas JAMES KENNEY, LL.B. (Fordham Univ.) 
Instructor of Business Law 

Joun ALPHONSE LANOUE, S.S.E., M.A. in Teaching (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in History 

EpwArD ARTHUR LEARY, S.S.E., M.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in English 

Henry Paut Lemaire, PH.D. (Purdue University) 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 

RALPH FRANcIs LINNEHAN, S.S.E., M.A. (Catholic University) 
Professor of Philosophy 

DaNnIEL FrANncIs MACDONALD, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor of Philosophy 

THomasS JAMES MacneEr, M.A. (Univ. of Toronto) 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

Leo ARTHUR MARTEL, 8.S.E., M.A. (Univ. of Montreal) 
Instructor in Theology 

JAmEs KirKwoop MIcHAELS, M.S. (Xavier Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
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Tuomas JoHN Moran, M.S. in Ed. (Mass. State Teachers College), 
M.ED. (Harvard Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Education 
EDWARD FRANCIS Murpny, M.A. (St. Michael’s College), 
M.ED. (Univ. of Vt.) 
Assistant Professor of English and Speech 
VINCENT HENRY NARAMORE, M.A. (Syracuse Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics (on leave 1956-57) 
James Patrick O’BEIRNE, M.A. (Columbia Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of History 
Leon ERNEST PAULIN, S.S.E., LIC. LITT. (Univ. of Montreal) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages and Theology 
EDWARD JUSTIN PFEIFER, M.A. (Brown Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of History 
RAYMOND MARCELLIN Poirier, S.8.E., M.A. (Laval Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 
JosEPpH ARTHUR Powers, M.A. (Catholic University) 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
DonALD JEROME QuiGLEy, Lieutenant Colonel, USAF, 
M.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Professor of Air Science 
FRANCIS SYLVESTER QUINLAN, PH.D. (Fordham Univ.) 
Professor of Chemistry 
Epwarp Patrick Rice, Captain, USAF, tu.s. (Union College) 
Instructor of Air Science 
Joun Patrick Rowan, PH.D. (Univ. of Toronto) 
Professor of Philosophy 
James FRANcIs RYAN, S.S.E., B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in English 
Joun Tuomas SCULLY, S.S.E., B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in Theology 
RosBERT CLARK SPENCER, Pu. D. (Univ. of Chicago) 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Tuomas DoNALD SULLIVAN, S§.8.E., PH. D. (Fordham Univ.) 
Professor of Biology 
JosEPH VincI, D.M.L. (Middlebury College) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 
Myron Exuis WiTHAM, B.S., C.E. (Dartmouth College) 
Professor of Mathematics 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 


On Admissions: Father Dupont, Father Coombs, Mr. Garrett, Mr. Simas. 

On Academic Status: Dean and Heads of Departments. 

On the Curriculum: Dean and Heads of Departments. 

On Student Advisement and Counselling: Father Coombs, Mr. Moran and 
faculty advisers. For veterans and selective service: Mr. Garrett. 

On Student Aid: Father Lambert, Mr. Buchan, Father Dupont, and 
Father Duford. 


PROGRAM IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Ernest A. BouLay, M.A. (Boston University) Director 
ARMAND F. Dupi, S$.S.E., PH. B. (St. Michael’s College) 
Norman J. LAcHARITE, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
EuGENE P. O’NEILL, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
A.IcE M. THAYER 


LIBRARY STAFF 


Rev. Vincent B. MALONEY, S.8.E., B.L.S. (McGill Univ.) Librarian 
Mr. JosepH D. SuLtivan, B.L.s. (Syracuse Univ..) ~ Assistant Librarian 
BROTHER LEO, S.S.E. Assistant 
Mr. RayMonpD BRAULT, A.B. (St. Michael’s College) Assistant 


COLLEGE INFIRMARY STAFF 


Rev. ARMAND F. Dubé, S.s.E. Infirmarian 
Dr. CLARENCE E. BOMBARD College Physician 
Mrs. ELEANOR THERRIEN, R. N. Resident Nurse 


ATHLETIC STAFF 
Mr. Georce W. JACOBS Director of Athletics 
Mr. Epwarp P. MARKEY Assistant 
GUIDANCE OFFICE 
Rev. JAMES Coops, S.S.E. 
Mr. THomas J. Moran 
PUBLICITY OFFICE 
Mr. Joun D. DONOGHUE Director 
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BUSINESS OFFICE 


Mr. JoHN BucHAN Business Manager 
Mrs. Betty MARTELLE Assistant in charge of Bookstore 


Mrs. E. ANNA DUFRESNE, Assistant in charge of Dining Hall 


ALUMNI OFFICE 


Mr. Tuomas J. KENNEY, Secretary of Alumni 
SECRETARIES 
Miss JEANNE A. BOUDREAU Secretary to the Dean 
Miss ELIZABETH CANNON Secretary to the Treasurer 
Miss E. EMEEN CARVER Secretary to the President 
Mrs. Maureen N. CHIACCHIERI Secretary to the Alumni Secretary 
Miss EvizABETH DALY, Secretary to the Business Manager 
Mrs. SIMONNE LAVALLEE Secretary to the Director of Public Relations 
Miss MAUREEN A. McNAMARA Secretary to the Registrar 
Miss LorrAInE M. Moran Secretary to the Dean of Men 
Miss CeciLeE V. Noe. Secretary to the Registrar 
Miss MApDELEINE E. YANDOW Secretary to the Treasurer 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 


AicHEer, Tuomas C., 29 Crocker St., Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. 

Acar, Rosert F., 1736 44th St., Brook- 
lyn 4, N. Y. 

Autazzo, Frank R., 68-37 Darthmouth St., 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Atazzo, RonaLp W., 68-37 Darthmouth 
St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 

ALLARD, CHARLES D., 175 Woodbury Rd., 
Burlington, Vt. 

ALLEN, RicHarD H., 36 Cross Rd., West 
Hartford, Conn. 

AMENTA, SEBASTIAN P., 1592 Corbin Av., 
New Britain, Conn. 

ANDERSON, Roun J., 26 Linden Av., Fair- 
haven, Mass. 

ANDERSON, Robert A., St. Theresa’s Apt. B, 
St. Michael’s College 

ANERSER, JoHN K., 55 Locust St., Floral 
Parksths. 1, (Ns: « 

AnTos, FRANK J., 8 Paulding St., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

ANTWORTH, CHARLES R., 80 Gloucester St., 
Arlington, Mass. 

AgutNno, JAMES J., 80 Gage St., Worcester, 
Mass. 

ARMSTRONG, FRED M., 16 Elm St., Dalton, 
Mass. 

AustTIN, JosEPH L., 3 Tyler St., Brattleboro, 
Vt. 


BAacHAND, Rosert G., 1 Bagley St., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

BACHMANN, THEODORE T., 67 Brainerd St., 
St. Albans, Vt. 

BACHMANN, THomAs A., Bethlehem, Conn. 

BAILLARGEON, Bro. RoGER A., St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Burlington, Vt. 

Batty, Liroyp L., 54 Cook St., Danne- 
mora, N. Y. 

BALLISTER, JOSEPH C., 476 Summit Av., 
Maplewood, N. J. 

BARNEY, JOHN R., 9 Lincoln St., St. Johns- 


bury, Vt. 

Barr, BriAN W., 30 Fairlawn Av., Albany, 
Ni Y, 

Barr, J. SULLIVAN, 30 Fairlawn Av., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Barry, Davin W., 164 Woodlawn St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Barry, GeorceE E., 52 Lovett St., Beverly, 
Mass. 

Barry, Tuomas A., 12 Byron St., Wor- 


cester, Mass. 


Barto, JosepH R., 452 Manatuck Blvd., 
Brightwaters, L. I., N. Y. 

BEATTIE, JAMES D., 12 Reid Av., Troy, N. Y. 

Beaupboin, Pumire L., 5 Blanchard Av., 
Newport, Vt. 

BEAUPRE, WILLIAM Epwarp, West Church 
St., Hardwick, Vt. 

BEHRENS, EpwarD J., 225 Morris Av., 
Malverne, N. Y. 

BEHRINGER, Donatp C., 33 St. Lukes PI., 
Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 

Bett, Martin H., Jr., 17 John St., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

BELLCouRT, WALTER L., 388 Morris St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

BENGERT, LAwreNcE A., III, 217 East 
Ferry Lane, Westport, Conn. 

BeRNIER, Paut E., Jr., 79 Portland St., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Berry, Henry G., 28 Newton Av., Wollas- 
ton 70, Mass. 

BEsHARA, THOMAS M., 127 Bradford St., 
Bennington, Vt. 

BiLopEAv, LAWRENCE M., R.F.D. No. 3, 
Bronson Rd., St. Albans, Vt. 

Buski, 'Ricnarp S., 112 Vernon St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Brron, Epwarp J., 203 River St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Bisson, RicHARD J., Bailey St., Barre, Vt. 

BIssONNETTE, RAYMOND E., Elliott Hill Rd., 
Grosvenordale, Conn. 

BLEAvu, ERNEST J., JR., 91 Foxridge Rd., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

BouANn, CorneELIus V., JR., 25 Mada Av., 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. 

Boun, Lawrence L., 175 Crary Av., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Borvin, DanrEL J., 9 Hart St., Cohoes, N. Y. 

BorytaA, DANizEL A., 68 Grove St., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

BostLeEY, Paut G., 15 Lincoln St., Green- 
field, Mass. 

BouFFARD, Paut E., 9 Pearl St., St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 

Bourn, Bro. Coun E., St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Burlington, Vt. 

Boutin, LEonarD R., Williston, Vt. 

Bouvier, Davin W., 49 Washington St., 
Malone, N. Y. 

Bowen, AnTHoNy L., 21 Glendale Rd., 
Park Ridge, N. J. 

Boyp, ALBERTO A., Box 444, Ranama, 
Republic of Panama 
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BozELKko, Ronatp F., 94 Hemlock St., 
West Haven, Conn. 

Bramuccl, RatpeH J., 305% Main St. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

BrAULT, ALBERT T., 165 North Main St., 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 

BRAULT, JosePH E., 165 North Main St., 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 

BRAULT, RAymonpD, 79 East Spring St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

BRAULT, THomAsS G., 
Burlington, Vt. 

BrEAGY, JAMES C., 9 Newtone Ct. No. 37, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
BRIAMONTE, RicHAarD P., 188-45 Mc- 
Loughlin Av., Hollis 23, L. I., N. Y. 
Brown, CHARLES T., Jr., 1164 Franklin 
Av., Bronx 56, N. Y. 

Brown, RicHarpD V., 140 Robins Rd., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brown, THomas M., 
Watertown, Mass. 

Browne, JOHN E., 204 Union Av., Ruther 
ford, N. J. 

BRUNEAU, RupDOLPHE P., 143 Howard St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Bruno, PasQgua.e N., 102 North Franklin 
St., Athens, N. Y. 

BruzzEsE, JosePH S., St. Rose Apt. A, St. 
Michael’s College 

BucaLo, Joun P., 232 State St., Albany, 
NY. 

Bunpy, Rosert F., 21 Cottage St., Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

Burke, Austin W., 74 Summit St., Clinton, 
Mass. 

Burke, DonaALp, 53 Downing St., Concord, 
N. H. 

Burke, JOHN B., 3279 Hudson Blvd., Jersey 
City 6, N. J. 

Burke, MicHaAet F., 141 Lincoln Av., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Burke, WituiAM M., 903 Sunset Av., As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Burns, STEPHEN M., 142 Nelson St., West 
Springfield, Mass. 

Burtis, THEODORE A., JR., 534 Harrison 
Av., Harrison, N. Y. 

BuTeAu, Husert J., 199 West Main St. 
Newport, Vt. 

BuTLer, Kevin M., 66 Cleveland St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

ByRNE, JOHN R., 73 West St., Proctor, Vt. 


17 St. Louis St., 


198 Bellevue Rd., 


CAFARELLI, GERALD A., 222 Stone St., 
Clinton, Mass. 
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CALCAGNI, CHARLES O., 29 Brook St., 
Barre, Vt. 

CALDWELL, Hucu G., 594 Old Dock Rd., 
Closter, N. J. 

CALLAHAN, Eart F., North Branch St., 
Bennington, Vt. 

CamireE, RussEvu E., 75 Orange St., Barre, 
Vt. 

CAMPBELL, NORMAND C., 28 Manseau St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

CamPIGLIA, Rosert J., 629 Ridge St., 
Newark, N. J. 

CANAVAN, JAMES V., 166 Western Av., 
Altamont, N. Y. 

CANNIZZARO, ANGELO, J., 128 Park St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

CANNIZZARO, CorraApbo F., 128 Park St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

CANNIZZARO, Rosario V., 128 Park St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Caprio, Ropert L., 263 Bloomfield Av., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Carey, Davin A., 320 Malletts Bay Av., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Carey, WILLIAM J., St. Monica’s Apt. B, 
St. Michael’s College 

CARLETON, JOHN E., 20 Meade Av., North 
Adams, Mass. 

Caron, PAu. R., 43 Chapin St., Chicopee, 
Mass. 

CARPENTER, JOHN J., 23 Pinehurst Av., 
Albany 3, N. Y. 

CARPENTIER, THomAs L., 33 Manseau St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

CARREAU, ARMAND T., 4 Pearl St., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

CarRROLL, JAMES J., 3 Hawthorne Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

CarvER, Davin C., 126 Washington Av., 
Bennington, Vt. 

Casey, WiLLIAM J., 66 Hungerford Terr., 
Burlington, Vt. 

CaAsHMAN, EpMuND J., JR., 106 Marvin Av., 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

CasILE, CARMEN J., 43 Mellon Av., Troy, 
1 Sp 

CaAsTELLO, MANUEL J., 138-61 Hoover Av., 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

CEGELSKI, STANLEY F., 5133 South Lara- 
mie, Chicago, Ill. 

CHAMPAGNE, GEORGE A., 116 Hobart St., 
Meriden, Conn. 

CHAPDELAINE, RoceR L., 153 Dartmouth 
Terr., Springfield, Mass. 

CHARBONNEAU, Maurice E., 32 Canada 
St., Swanton, Vt. 


Cuaisson, WILLIAM J., 
Portland, Conn. 

CHoQUuETTE, ARTHUR O., 34 Jondot Rd., 
Hazardville, Conn. 

CrepLicki, BERNARD H., 237 Columbia Av., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Ciancy, Joun G., c/o J. J. Jones, Box 116, 
Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y. 

CLIFFORD, LAWRENCE X., 47 Prudential 
Rd., Worcester, Mass. 

Coates, CARLISLE J., St. Mary’s Apt. B, St. 
Michael’s College 

Corrry, Joun F., 83 Broadway, Bayonne, 


20 Grove St., 


Cocan, Joun A., 11 Rugar St., Plattsburgh, 
i te fs 

Cocan, Joun R., 17 Oxford Rd., Man- 
nasser. La Line y. 

Cote, WitiiamM F., 139 Hamilton Av., 
North Quincy, Mass. 

CoLeMAN, FRAncis J., JR., 32 Hammond 
St., Clinton, Mass. 

ConprerRAS, EuGEeNEe J., 104 Hutchinson 
Blvd., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Contin, Ropert J., 168 Gillette Av., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Conn, Ropert R., 129 Euclid Av., Ridge- 
field, Park, N. J. 
Connor, Hucu M., 
Bangor, Maine 

Conroy, Rosert D., 671 James St., Pel- 
ham, N. Y. 

Coonan, Rosert J., 20 Shamrock Ct., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Coons, ALLAN M., R.F.D. No. 2, Hillsdale, 
ah 

Corey, JERRY R., 80 Kirby Rd., South 
Burlington, Vt. 

Coropmas, Peter N., 17 Beekman St., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

CorRIGAN, GEORGE D., 42 Prospect Dr., 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

CorskIE, JOHN J., 4 Kemp Av., Montpelier, 
Vt. 

Coucnuin, Joun P., 128 Wegman Pkwy., 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 

Couture, Rogert R., 70 West Spring St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Crane, Micuaet T., 256 King St., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 

Cronin, Georce C., 697 Highland Av., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

CuLLINAN, Rosert P., 
Bennington, Vt. 

Cummincs, JAMEs M., 36 Bates St., West- 
field, Mass. 


60 Congress St., 


815 Main St., 
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Cummincs, JAMES R., 31 Davison Av., East 
Rockaway, L. I., N. Y. 

CurRAN, GERARD T., 350 Second Av., 
Albany 9, N. Y. 

Currier, Date E., 1170 Airport Dr., 
South Burlington, Vt. 

Curtin, Joun O., 8 East Main St., Port- 
land, Conn. 

CusTER, CuHar.es E., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

CzacHorowskI, RicuHarp M., 8 Stegman 
Ct., Jersey City, N. J. 


102 Newell St., 


Dattey, Timotny B., School St., Hartford, 
Vt. 

Dame, Norman J., 9 Peru St., Plattsburgh, 
hy ee 

D’ARCANGELO, MicHaEL, Jr., 75 Ellery St., 
Brentwood, L. I., N. Y. 

Dattis, JoHN A., 59 East Central St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Dawson, MicHakEt J., Helena, New York 

DeApper, Rosert A., 29 Milton St., 
North Andover, Mass. 

DeAMER, Paut J., JR., Hoosac Tunnel, 
Mass. 

DeEANGELIS, PAsQuaALe A., 8 William St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

DECASTRO, RICHARD L., 65 Robinhood Av., 
Closter, N. J. 

Derorce, Rosert P., 23 Thompson Ct., 
South Burlington, Vt. 

DEGNAN, TERENCE J., 11 Heller Pkwy., 
Newark, N. J. 

DEGRANDPRE, Arthur B., 167 Margaret St., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Devaney, THomas J., 1606 Hutton St., 
Troy, N. Y. 

DELLA RattaA, JOHN A., 856 Glen Cove Av., 
Glen Head, N. Y. 

Det LLaNo, FERNANDO D. Ramon de la 
Cruz 96, Madrid, Spain 

Det Torto, ApAm J., 57 Summit Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Det Veccuio, JAMEs F., 40 East 62nd St., 
Manhattan, N. Y., N. Y. 

De Martini, Mark J., 507 Beverly Rd., 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 

DENMEAD, Drew A., 215 Sherbrook Blvd., 
Upper Darby, Penn. 

DENoy, Joun R., 431 Livingston Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dermopy, James M., R.D. No. 1, Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

Dery, Davin A., 20 Merriam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
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DesyArpins, Paut D., R.F.D. No. 1, Essex 
Junction, Vt. 

DesRocues, James E., Charlestown, N. H. 

DeRose, JAmes R., 25-25 30th Rd., Astoria, 


Nast: 

Devane, FrAnK C., 1 Lawnridge Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Devane, James H., 44 Oakwood St., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Devaney, Pau. L., P. O. Box 81, Lan- 
caster, Mass. 

Devenow, Aptore, L., 10 North Main St., 
Rutland, Vt. 

Devine, Tuomas M., 25 Farmington Av., 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

DeVito, RoserT P., 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

Deyette, Ronan A., 1525 Williston Rd., 
South Burlington, Vt. 

DiBraseE, Tuomas L., 91 Fleetwood Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

DiGeronimo, RALPH J., 229 Harrison Av., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dition, Joun J., 113 5th St., Garden City, 
N. Y 


3318 Avenue K, 


DiNvuzzo, Puiu J., 215 23rd St., Water- 
vliet, N. Y. 
Dion, RicHarp J., 31 
Waltham 54, Mass. 
Domincue, Marcer W., 8 Pine St., Au- 
burn, Maine 

DonocuuE, Rosert J., 14 Carpenter Av., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Dononur, JouHN D., 
Bellville 9, N. J. 

Donovan, Ricuarp C., 77 Harvard St., 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Dootey, Tuomas J., 22 Grayson Lane, 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

Doucet, JosepH B., 71 Fletcher St., 
Roslindale 31, Mass. 

Down, David P., 53 Cherrelyn St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Down, Patrick G., 16 Kellogg St., West- 
field, Mass. 

Dow.tnc, Peter J., 72 Hudson Rd., Belle- 
rose, Li. I., N. Y. 

Downtz, JEROME R., 15 Richview Av., 
South Hadley, Mass. 

Doyte, John J., Jr., 39 Roselawn Av., 
Troy, N. Y. 

DREVERMAN, Robert G., 1138 Harris St., 
Far Rockaway, L. I., N. Y. 

Drew, Lawrence E., Pleasant St., Brad- 
ford, Vt. 


Lawrence St., 


73 Berkeley Av., 


Driscott, Rosert, 33 South St., Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

Driscoit, WriiiaM A., 71 Mary Carrol St., 
Auburn, Maine 

Druxe, Cuartes E., 38 Washington St., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

DusriskE, Epwarp J., Jr., Pleasant St., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 

Duptey, Josepn C., 410 Pittsfield Rd., 
Lenox, Mass. 

Ducas, Bro. Eucreng, St Mary’s Seminary, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Duprey, WiiutaM C., 25 Gibbs St., Proctor, 
Vt. 

Durkin, Joun E., 98 Berlin St., Clinton, 
Mass. 

Durst, Louis A., Sunny Valley Rd., New 
Milford, Conn. 

Duto, Micuaer D., 284 Drury Av., Athol, 
Mass. 

Dwyer, Danret J., 5 Summit St., Rensse- 
laer, N. Y. 

Dwyer, JouHN J., 4 Bittersweet Pl., Hunt- 
ington, L. IL., N. Y. 

Dwyer, Kevin P., 4 Bittersweet Pl., Hunt- 
ington, L. I., N. Y. 


Eaton, Joun O., 44 Williams St., Rutland, 


Eaton, LAwrence E., 1518 Peoples Av.,; 
Troy, N. Y. 

Epwarps, Joun F., 42 Beaver Dam Rd., 
Scituate, Mass. 

E1seL, Rozert A., 81 Trumbell Av., Plain- 
ville, Conn. 

EisentrAuT, Kent J., 249 Troy-Shaker 
Rd., Watervliet, N. Y. 

EncusH, James P., 58 Dearborn St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Esart, VincENT J., 45 Barlow St., Win- 
ooski, Vt. 


FALLON, ALEXANDER E., 503 Avenue A, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

FANELLI, RicHarp G., Gomer St., York- 
town Hgts., N. Y. 

FARRELL, VINCENT J., 
Canaan, Conn. 

Fawtuorp, Rotanp P., Jr., Curtis Hill 
Rd., Charlton Depot, Mass. 

Fay, Joun E., Litchfield Lane, New Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

FEAREY, PETER J., 859 Pearse Rd., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Frrerick, Denis F., 42-15 Elbertson, St., 
Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 


Church ‘Terr., 
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Firion, Peter D., 175 Main St., Green- 
wich, N. Y. 

Finn, JAMes G., 8 Nelke Place, Lewiston, 
Maine 

FINNEGAN, Francis J., 163 North Main St , 
St. Albans, Vt. 

FINNEGAN, JOHN M., 213 Shelburne Rd., 
Burlington, Vt. 

FINNERTY, JOHN J., 
Mahopac, N. Y. 

FiscHER, MICHAEL J., 29 Ashwood Terr., 
West Orange, N. J. 

FisHeER, Epwarp P., 821 Lancaster St., 


Buckshollow_ Rd., 


Albany, N. Y. 

FisHER, Paut T., 37 Malcolm Rd., Mah- 
wah, N. J. 

Fisk, Nem W., 17 Pont St., Great Neck, 
ag 


Firzpatrick, John L., 44 Beauchamp 
Terr., Chicopee Falls, Mass, 

Firzpatrick, Nem J., 311 
Matawan, N. J. 

FLAHERTY, WALTER W., 33 Granville St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

FLANAGAN, LEo P., 4 Aerial St., Lexington 
73, Mass. 

FLANAGAN, MicHAEL J., Main St., Dur- 
ham, Conn. 

FLeminc, Francis H., 3 Church Pl., North 
Adams, Mass. 

FLynn, Raymonp A., 4355 Martha Av., 
Bronx 70, N. Y. 

Fotsy, Hecror B., Fort Covington, N. Y. 

Fotey, Raymonp J., Jr., 360 South Main 
St., West Hartford, Conn. 

FoLtey, Vincent W., 10 Church St., 
Poultney, Vt. 

Foote, Tuomas H., 1 Central St., Ipswich, 
Mass. 

Formica, Pietro J., R.F.D. No. 3, Win- 
ooski, Vt. 

Forrest, WILLIAM J., JR., 13 Second St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

FortiER, Henry B., 78 Googin St., Lewis- 
ton, Maine 

Fortin, JosepH L., Jr., 55 May St., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

FoucHER, RosarrE A., 154 Bonair Av., 
North Adams, Mass. 

Foucuer, WALTER D., Jr., 224 Grove St., 
Bennington, Vt. 

Frasco, Rosert R., 85 Broadway, Haver- 
straw, N. Y. 

FrateEscut, NEtMo A., JR., 1252 Lisbon St., 
Lewiston, Maine 


Main St., 
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FROEHLICH, ANTHONY C., 70 Park Av., 
Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 


GarcGA, JAMES P., Grove St., Russell, Mass. 

Gacnon, CHARLES A., 43 Fletcher PI., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Ga.izois, Francis L., 28 Belknap St., 
Dover, N. H. 

Ga.inbo, Juan D., 21 Calle 7, Altos, Del 
Golf, Panama 

GALLAGHER, CHARLES R., 492 Morris St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

GALLAGHER, JOSEPH E., 35 Fairview Av., 
Reading, Mass. 

GALLAGHER, RICHARD S., Brewster, N. Y. 

GAMBELLA, RONALD L., 1558 East 12th St., 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 

GANDER, JOHN P., 7 Rosemont St., Albany, 
LA 2 a 

Gannon, Joun M., 48 Flagg St., Clinton, 
Mass. 
GarinI, JAmEs P., 111 
Thompsonville, Conn. 
GAyNoR, JOHN J., 28 Meadowlawn Av., 
Troy, N. Y. 

GELINAS, MIcHAEL F., 25 Harding Av., 
Adams, Mass. 

GeLINAS, Ricuarp D., 50 Theadore St., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

GennarRI, Dino J., 9 Beverly St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Grgps, JAMes T., 20 Pasco Rd., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Gisps, Ropert L., 252 South Allen St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Gipson, JoHn W., 34 Palmer Av., Groton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Git, JAMes R., 106 Surrey Rd., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

GiLt, WiLuiaM A., Cia. Shell de Venezuela, 
Maracaibo, Vene., S. A. 

GincRAS, Rospert J., 54 Murray St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

GLAzIER, Howarp E., 6 Lawrence Av., 
Malone, N. Y. 

Gocern, Patrick P., 4 Bennett Rd., Dun- 
kirk. Nay; 

GONSALVES, ALEXANDER A., 251 Murray 
St., Georgetown, British Guiana 

Goop, Doucitas M., 176% Berlin St., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

GorMAN, WILLIAM T., Newton St., Barre, 
Mass. 

Gorton, Everett D., 1 Vermont Av., 
Ethan Allen AFB, Vt. 


Prospect St., 
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Gowntey, JAmes L., 302 North Central 
Av., Hartsdale, N. Y. 

Goyvettrr, ARTHUR R., 720 Shelburne Rd., 
South Burlington, Vt. 

GoyettTr, Epwarp R., 720 Shelburne Rd., 
South Burlington, Vt. 

Goyette. WILLIAM D., 
Springfield 4, Mass. 

Grapy, GERALD T., JR., 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
GREENE, PETER J., 82 Shadycrest Dr., 
East Hartford, Conn. 
GrREGORESKI, THOMAS R., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
GrENON, Victor E., 
Worcester, Mass. 
GreTKOwsKI, HENRY J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

GriFFin, O. Peter, Granville Rd., South- 
wick, Mass. 

GriFFIN, Puiuip A., 
Burlington, Vt. 

GriFFITH, PAu H., Jonesville, Vt. 

Guare, Howarp T., Jr., 214 Grandview 
St., Bennington, Vt. 

GuaRNacciA, JosePpH J., 4 Gilmore St., 
Everett 49, Mass. 

GUTCHELL, GARY, 44 Briarwood Lane, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Guyer, Tuomas L, 
Springfield, Mass. 


18 Thornton St., 


105 Roxen Rd., 


145 Serval St., 
276 Lincoln St., 


244 Pine St., 


137 Richardson St., 


58 Rockland St., 


Happock, J. Mark, 6 Homestead Terr., 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 
HaGEARTY, RICHARD F., 
East Hartford, Conn. 
HacceErty, JOHN L., 15 Cedars Rd., Cald- 
well, N. J. 

Hajjar, WitirAM L., 333 Williams St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Hatey, JosepH W., 69 Ten Eyck Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Hamesiett, Joun S., 
Brockton, Mass. 

Hanr, Joun J., 1832 Arbor Lane, Union, 
N. J. 

HaNton, Joun T., 
Garnerville, N. Y. 

HAnNLon, Rosert E., 125 Wilbraham Rd., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Hatcu, Epwarp P., Willsboro, N. Y. 

Haze, Davin A., 77 Beach St., Clinton, 
Mass. 

Heapy, Donatp W., 43 Rudolph Terr., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


139 Prospect St., 


52 Wheeler Av., 


182 Railroad Av., 


HEBERT, GEORGE A., 
minster, Mass. 

Hepert, Marcet G., 727 Cumberland 
Hill Rd., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Hesert, THEADOR J., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

Heery, Pumire W., 100 Franklin St., 
Morristown, N. J. 


118 7th St., Leo- 


Heiser, THomas P., 16 Grace St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 
Henperson, Raymonp C., 105 Main St., 


Alburg, Vt. 

HENNEBERRY, RicHARD C., 32 Hampshire 
St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

HENNIGAN, MicHAEL J., 214 Suffolk St., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

HERNANDEZ, JORGE E., Ave. 27-70, Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, S. A. 

Hickey, Joun E., 56 Ridgewood Terr., 
Northampton, Mass. 

Hitt, Witt1am W., Sandy Hollow, North- 
port, G1, Nix: 

Hinxis, WitiiAM T., 616 Ridge Rd., Wether- 
field 9, Conn. 

HoacLanp, Raymonp J., 59 Linden Av., 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 

Hocan, ArtTHuUR R., c/o P. F. Harte, 
Charlotte, Vt. 

Ho pen, Bro. JAmes, St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Hoius, Rotanp J., 10 Wayburn Rd., 
Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 

Hoosen, Joun J., 411 Elm St., East Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Hootey, Danter G., 
Troy, N. Y. 

Horcan, Dennis F., Jr., 41 Lincoln Av., 
Millbury, Mass. 

Houpe, Donatp J., 
den, Conn. 

HowricGAN, Pup J., Fairfield, Vt. 

Hucues, Epwarp J., 89 LaRue Dr., 
Huntington, N. Y. 

Huco, Larry J., 206 Howard St., 
lington, Vt. 

Huncer, Donap P., Dover Plains, N. Y. 

Hurcoms, Tuomas J., 3874 Maple St., 
Seaford, L. I., N. Y. 

Hur.ey, Davin M., 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Hurreau, RicHarp A., North Bangor, 
Nay. 

Ico, Joun D., 
Mass. 

INNOCENTI, JOSEPH R., 200 Lae Rd., 
Belmont, Mass. 


1908 Burdett Av., 


18 Glemby St., Ham- 


Bur- 


83 Summer S&t., 


193 Jason St., Arlington, 
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Jacos, Peter L., 90 Patchen Rd., South 
Burlington, Vt. 

Jacques, RaymMonp W., 598 Dwight St., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

JAMROG, RoBERT F., 26 Coolidge Rd., 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Jarvis, Henry F., Jr., 94 East Second St., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

JEAN, Juttus V., 21 Libby Av., Lewiston, 
Maine 

Jounson, THomas F., St. Mary’s A., St. 
Michael’s College 

Jones, Donan, 
Newark, N. J. 

JossELYN, Horace W., 3097 Williston Rd., 
South Burlington, Vt. 

Joyce, Joun E., III, 2 White Pl., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Jupp, Frep F., Judd Farm Rd., Water- 
town, Conn. 


787 Hunterdon  St., 


KANE, JOHN P., 28 Beaufort Circle, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

KAVANAGH, JAMES D., 249 Winthrop Av., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 

Keane, Joun F., 185 Wellington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

KEATING, JoHN A., 3408 Park Av., Wan- 
tagh, N. Y. 

KEEGAN, JAMES W., 575 Congress St., 
Troy, N. Y. 

KEELER, WILLIAM J., R.D. No. 1, Box 62-C, 
Lakewood, N. J. 

KEENAN, Danie. F., 40 Orange St., West- 
field, Mass. 

Ketiy, Rosert S., 1375 Valencia Rd., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ketity, Vincent P., 129 Stoddard Av., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Ketiy, WILLIAM A., 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 

Ketriy, WitutiAM M., 76 Overbrook Rd., 
West Hartford 7, N. Y. 

KENNEDY, DaniEL J., 97 Penacook St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

KENNEDY, EpmunD R., 72 Munroe St., 
Burlington, Vt. 


2928 Avenue P., 


KENNEDY, Francis M., 20 Mystic St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Mark H., 72 Monroe St., 


Burlington, Vt. 

KENNEDY, WALTER A., 223 Woodlawn Av., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

KEnneEY, PAu R., 12 Auburn St., Woburn, 
Mass. 
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Kenny, Tuomas A., 303 Colchester Av., 
Burlington, Vt. 

KERBER, RICHARD G., 970 Oradell Av., 
Oradell, N. J. 

KeErIN, JouHN D., 25 Clermont St., Sauger- 
ties N.Y: 

Kimmins, Epwarp W., Claverack, N. Y. 

Kinc, Davin T., 421 Washington Av., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Kincston, JoHn W., 8 Hillside Place, 
Springfield, Mass. 

KINNESTON, Donatp F., 51 Smith St., 
Dannemora, N. Y. 

KINNESTON, JAMES L., 51 Smith St., Danne- 
mora, N. Y. 

Kirwin, ARTHUR R., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Kuirr, Epwarp J., 17 Meadowpark Av., 
North, Stamford, Conn. 

Kur, RicHARD J., 297 Fairfield Av., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Kiotz, Raymonp H., 57 Pembroke St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Knicut, Harry R., 415 St. Paul St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Koztowski, JoserH F., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

KrautH, Caru H., Jr., 24 Puritan Lane, 
Dedham, Mass. 

KREUTER, WILLIAM E., 4 Chapin Av., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Kucuar, WILLIAM, 276 Manhattan Av., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

LAFLEUR, RONALD I., 14 Washington Av., 
Agawam, Mass. 

LaGoy, Mitton L., Box 553, AuSable 
Forks, N. Y. 

Lacug, NorMaAnp D., 88 Pleasant St., 
Newport, Vt. 

Latiy, JAMEs R., 15 Lamartime Terr., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

LAMaArcHE, Davip N., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

LAMOTHE, DoNnaALp J., St. Anne’s Apt. B, 
St. Michael’s College 

LAMOTHE, RocER N., R.F.D. No. 2, New- 
port, Vt. 

LamMouREUX, Donatp P., 91 Clark St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

LAMouREUX, Joseph R., 7 Arlington St., 
Leominster, Mass. 

Lancrot, Lester P., 200 N. Pennsylvania 
Av., Morrisville, Penn. 

Lanpry, Robert R., 9 Pierce St., Concord, 
N. H. 


540 Mercer St., 


162 King St, 


148 Canal St., 
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Larkin, JAMEs J., 129 Maple St., Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

LaRocue, Option G., 5 Palmer St., 
Danielson, Conn. 

LaRocx, Ricuarp M., 922 Greene St., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Larson, FREDERICK V., 24 Tanner’s Lane, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Latimer, Greorce A., 711 Albany St., 
Schenectday, N. Y. 

Latona, JosEPH A. Jr., 216 Lawrence Av., 
Hasbrouck Hgts., N. J. 

LauriTrA, GERARD J., 166-35 24th Rd., 
Flushing 57, N. Y. 

LAVALLEE, NorMAnD G., R.F.D. No. 1, 
Fairfax, Vt. 

Lavery, RayMonD J., Richford, Vt. 

Leany, JoHN H., 126 State St., Montpelier, 
Vt 

Leauy, WILLIAM R., 
Melrose 76, Mass. 

LEARY, JAMES L., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Leavitt, THomas W., R.F.D. No. 2, Con 
toocook, N. H. 

Lecriair, Rosert G., 54 Mt. St. Charles 
Av., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Lepuc, RicHARD R., 90 Main St., Lyndon- 
ville, Vt. 

Ler, JosepH R., Jr., 626 Myrtle Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Lerort, L. PETER, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

LEMANOwIcz, THomas E., St. Anne’s Apt. 
C, St. Michael’s College 

LEeNNon, Paut J., 4 Cross St., Woburn, 
Mass. 

Lennon, Rosert W., 1110 Longmeadow 
St., Longmeadow 6, Mass. 

LevANpDowskI, STANLEY E., 18 Ball St., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Lin, (JoHNNY) Cutan Wun, 46 Lane F 
Chung Ho Rd, Taipei, Taivan, China 
LisanTE, Micuaret J., 95-15 133rd St., 
Richmond Hill 19, N. Y. 

Litre, Grorce C., Jr., 18 Vinton St., 
Long Beach, L. I., N. Y. 

LomparpI, Paut J., 2 Forster Av., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Lonc, HerMAn T., 500 Boston Rd., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Lone, Joun D., 146 Newbury St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Lyncn, Davin M., 39 Park St., Palmer, 
Mass. 


19 Trenton St., 


48 Wildwood Dr., 


142 Beekman St., 


Lyncu, Epmunp J., Jr., 11 Leslie Ct., 
Loudonville, N. Y. 

Lyncu, WituiAM A., 313 Hamilton St., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

MCALLISTER, ROBERT, 179 North Main St., 
St. Albans, Vt. 

McBripe, Joun P., 43 Van Houten Av.,, . 
Jersey City, N. J. 

McCarrrey, Francis B., 45 Old Ox Rd., 
Manhasset, N. Y. 

McCartuy, Dantet J., 90 Packard Av., 
Springfield, Mass. 

McCarty, WiLut1AM J., Main St., Lan- 
caster, Mass. 

McCautey, JAMES G., 12 Chatsworth Av., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

McCuttocn, STEPHEN J., 56 Willow Dr., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

McDonoucn, Epwarp G., 12 Kenilworth, 
Rd., East Milton, Mass. 

McE:roy, Jerome D., 1 Pearl St., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

McFatit, KennetH J., 35 Frankel Rd., 
Massapequa, N. Y. 

McGovern, FrepeRIcK W., JR., 66 Bay 
State Av., Somerville, Mass. 

McGowan, Ricuarp E., 2479 University 
Av., Bronx 68, N. Y. 

McKenzir, Paut H., St. Monica’s Apt. D, 
St. Michael’s College 

McLacuian, Frederick E., 337 Fairfield 
Av., Greenfield Park, Montreal, P. Q. 

McLoucuuin, JosepH, 334 Park Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McMauon, Peter P., 76 West 8th St., 
Bayonne, N. J. 

McMauon, WiiuiAM D., 275 Hoosick St. 
Apt. BB6 Dunn Garden Apt., ‘Troy, 
N. Y. 

McManus, Tuomas F., 346 Merrick Rd., 
Massapequa, N. Y. 

McMittan, Daniet A., Jr., 24 Hill St., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

McNamara, Thomas E., 185 Henry St., 
Manchester, Conn. 

McNutty, Dean E., 515 Main St., Port- 
land, Conn. 

McQuapeg, Epwarp J., 86 Roosevelt St., 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 

MaAcDonneELL, KENNETH F., 749 Main St., 
Waltham, Mass. 

MacQuapg, JosepH W., JR., Tonset Rd., 
Orleans, Mass. 

MapicaNn, KENNETH R., 401 Campfield 
Av., Hartford, Conn. 
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Macuire, ArTHUR E., 538 School St., 
Belmont 78, Mass. 

Mauer, MIcHAEL J., JR., 2843 Weeks Av., 
Oceanside, L. I., N. Y. 

Maueu, JAMES E., 16 Sherwin St., Water- 
ville, Maine 

MAHOoNneEY, JOosEPH B., Jr., 872 Birnie Av., 
West Springfield, Mass. 

Mayor, ANDREW L., Island Pond, Vt. 

MakuLa, Francis C., 18 Clarendon St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

MA tong, RosertT R., 347 South Main Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

MALonEy, JosEPH G., Aberdeen Rd., 
Putnam Park, Peekskill, N. Y. 

MALoneEy, JOSEPH P., Jr., 111 Lancaster 
St., Springfield, Mass. 

MANAHAN, RicHarD V., 42 Rugg St., St. 
Albans, Vt. 

MANNING, RicHARD J., 15 Brouwer Lane, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Maresco, Purp R., 4481 Manhattan 
College Pkwy., Bronx 71, N. Y. 

MariA, MIcHAEL A., JR., 82 Linden Av., 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Martin, Lyman P., Keeseville, N. Y. 

MASTROBERARDINO, RONALD M., 423 B. 
127th St., Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 

MATTHEWS, BERNARD G., 41 Staples St., 
Kingston, N. Y. 

MAUuUNSELL, Davin F., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Maurer, Bruce A., 665 Belmont Av., 
Springfield, Mass. 

MAYETTE, WILFRED, JR., 44 Brierwood 
Lane, Burlington, Vt. 

MAyYNARD, CHARLES E., 29 Gardner Av., 
West Warwick, R. I. 

Mayo, Rei C., 22 South Elm St., St. 
Albans, Vt. 

Mazur, WILLIAM J., JR., 46 Homestead St., 
Manchester, Conn. 

MENNINGER, FLoRIAN F., Box 13, Jericho, 
Pe iaN? ¥. 

Me_rIco, JosEPH J., 
Somerville 45, Mass. 

MERRIGAN, MIcHAEL M., 453 West Main 
St., North Adams, Mass. 

Meyer, Epwarp M., 39 Atlas Av., Mal- 
werne, Lo 1, Ney. 

MicHaup, Paut J., 361 Flynn Av., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

MicHeL, ANTHONY J., St. Rose’s Apt. GC, 
St. Michael’s College 

Miuuiscr, RicHARD E., 70 Manhattan Av., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


141 Howard St., 


44 Marshall St., 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL 


MILLER, Donatp H., Timberlane, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

MILLER, Ronatp G., 8 Park-View Ct., 
TOY, INI tY3 

MiuioT, DonaLp J., Box 82, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

MiLot, ARMAND O., JR., 268 Lowell St., 
Manchester, N. H. 

MitcHeLit, Buett B., Jr., 77 High St., 
St. Albans, Vt. 

MoeEyYkeEns, Jutius V., Pleasant St., Ext, 
Newport, Vt. 

Moore, Donatp A., Lake St., Upper 
Saddle River, N. J. 

Moreau, JAMES J., R.F.D. No. 2, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 
Moriarty, Francis C., 25 Clarks Av., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 
Moriarty, JoHN E., 25 Clarks Av., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 
Morin, VINCENT C., 
Lewiston, Maine 
MorrissEY, GERALD D., 24 Lenox Av., 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 

MorrissEY, JOHN J., 168 Sumpwams Av., 
Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 

MoscaTELLo, JAMES J., Perry St., Rutland, 
vr 

Mozzi1, Donatp C., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Mracek, Davin J., 18 Rankin St., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

MULHOLLAND, JOHN R., 101 Sherman Av., 
New York 34, N. Y. 

Mounrozr, JOHN S., 36 Hamel St., Lewiston, 
Maine 

Murcray, ARTHUR R., R.F.D. No. 1, 
Keesville, N. Y. 

MurpuHy, ALFRED, Box 95, Canaan, Vt. 

Murpny, Dennis F., Jr., 170 Manning St., 
Hudson, Mass. 

Murpny, JOHN J., 169 Walnut St., Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

Murpuy, RicHArRD J., 828 Park Av., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Murpny, THomas P., 54 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

Mourpnuy, WILxIAM P., 86 Fairview St., 
Portland, Conn. 

MurrAyY, JOHN P., 45 Florence St., Cress- 
kill, N. J. 

Murray, WititiaMmM M., Towne Hill Rd. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Murtnua, JAMEs R., West Rd., Bennington, 
Vt. 


116 Oxford St., 


124 Charles St., 
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Murrua, Tuomas J., JR., 5 Herbert St., 
Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 

Mutriz, Greorce J., 36 Hillside Rd., 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

Myatt, CLARENCE J., 63 Edgemere Rd., 
Quincy, Mass. 

Napier, ALEX J., Qtrs. No. 1-U Murray 
Av., Ft. Totten 59, N. Y. 

Nastasi4, MatrHew M., 339 Oak St., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Naton, Raymonp P., 189-18 44th Av., 
Flushing, N. Y. 

NEPHEW, JOHN W., 75 Sailly Av., Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

NicopemMo, ANTHONY J., 344 Second St., 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 

NigsEN, Roperick J., 354 Allen St., Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Noian, Georce L., 
Framingham, Mass. 

Noonan, WiiurAM H., 65 Madison Av., 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

Newak, Freperick E., 22 Burke St., 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 

O’Brien, CHARLES F., 
Burlington, Vt. 

O’Brien, Joun S., 98 Prospect Pk., W. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O’BrIEN, TERRANCE D., 166 North Main 
St., St. Albans, Vt. 

O’Brien, Tuomas B., 166 North Main St., 
St. Albans, Vt. 

O’Connor, Epwin J., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

O’Connor, WILLIAM B., Jr., 33 Chester- 
field Av., Springfield, Mass. 

O’Grapy, P. TERRENCE, 258 Lynnfield St., 
Lynn, Mass. 

O’Hear, Danret J., Jr., 17 Forest St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

O’Keere, Micuaer E., St. Rose’s Apt. B, 
St. Michael’s College 

O’Leary, Cuartes J., 53 East Summer St., 
Bangor, Maine 

OLENDROWIcz, PAuL J., 248 Columbia St., 
Adams, Mass. 

O’Ma.tey, Rozsert M., 271 Harrison St., 
Manchester, N. H. 

O’New1, Kennetu J., 10 Mill St., East- 
hampton, Mass. 
OPpPERSDORFF, HANS 
Wakefield, R.I. 
O’REILLEY, WILLIAM T., 618 Providence 

St., Albany, N. Y. 
Orxianpbo, ARTHUR C., Route 303, West 
Nyack, N. Y. 


30 Warren Rd., 


192 East Av., 


126 Pine St., 


R., Hawk Hill, 


O’RourkeE, Tuomas J., 112 Van Reypen 
St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Oszorne, Leo M., 33 Front St., Standish, 
NX 

O’Suea, Kennetu A., 260 Arleigh Rd., 
Douglaston 63, N. Y. 

O’Suttivan, Daniet E., 149 Vermilyea 
Av., New York 34, N. Y. 

PALLADINO, Davip J., 433 5th Av., North 
Troy, N. Y. 

Paguin, Raymonp A., JR., 311 Pleasant 
St., Benningon, Vt. 

PARSELLS, GeorGE H., 18 Jane St., Closter, 
N. J. 

PaxMAN, JOHN J., 9 Broadway St., Swan- 
ton, Vt. 

Peacock, Danie J., 318 Winslow St., 
Watertown, N. Y. 

PEARSON, WARREN F., 55 Upham St., 
Lowell, Mass. 

Pease, Peter, 134 Ferguson Av., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

PELLETIER, PrerreE G., Trundy Point, Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine 

Pepin, Guy J., 50 Desormes St., Drum- 
mondville, P. Q., Canada 

PerKETT, Juve E., 40 Chase St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

PERREAULT, ARTHUR W., 22 Southworth 
St., West Springfield, Mass. 

Perry, Davin P., 23 Harris Av., Albany, 
Ale a 

Peters, RicHARD J., 119 South St., Bristol, 
Conn. 

Peters, THomas M., 252 South Main Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Perrirossi, ALBERT, JR., 36 Devens St., 
Greenfield, Mass. 
PHANEUF, RocGER A., 

Agawam, Mass. 
PHELAN, JOSEPH P., Rosehill Dr., Armonk, 


12 Stanley PI., 


Ni. 

PueLan, WILLIAM J., 864 2nd Av., Troy, 
Weak. 

Picucct, RicHarp R., 146 Ninth St., 


Leominster, Mass. 

Pierce, THEODORE A., 825 Chestnut St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Pircu, Francis J., JR., 26 Moody Rd., 
Hazardville, Conn. 

PInARD, Francis, 20 Perry St., Barre, Vt. 

Prnarp, RIcHARD, 20 Perry St., Barre, Vt. 

PLANKEY, Paut C., 21 Summer St., Bristol, 
Neil. 

PorrecaA, GeorcE A., 104 Bellevue Terr., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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PouLin, CLYDE J., 27 North Winooski Av., 
Burlington, Vt. 

PoweLL,. Davip L., 1507 Lawrence St., 
Selma, Ala. 

PRATT PAUL LA, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Prevost, PirRRE L., East Lake George, 
Die Xs 

PruscukI, Paut C., St. Catherine’s Apt. C, 
St. Michael’s College 

PurRcELL, J. Micuaet, 161 North 3rd St., 
Waterford, N. Y. 

PurceLL, Tuomas J., 76 Franklin St., 
Meriden, Conn. 


112 Lakeview Terr., 


Raas, Fasian J., Jr., 284 Mott Av., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

Raas, GeorGE J., 132 Broadway, Bethpage, 
Ee Lp Nik 

RacetteE, Henry J., R.F.D. No. 1, Durand 
Rd., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Racine, Leo J., 94 Library Av., Rutland, 
Vt. 

Ramsay, Eric G., 12 Gladstone Av., Bay 
BOG. ba led. x: 

Raucci, Pau J., 2 Madison Av., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Reapy, MIcHAEL J., 
Rutland, Vt. 

Recan, JosepH M., Wepawaug Rd., 
Woodbridge, Conn. 

Recan, Pavut J., Route 1, 
Canton Rd., Potsdam, N. Y. 

REIHER, JosEPH J., 301 Hempstead Av., 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Reitty, JosepH P., 10 Imperial St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Reynotps, Paut J., 126 Dimmock St., 
Quincy, Mass. 

Ricca, ADRIAN E., 34 Lakeside Dr., Bald- 
win, N. Y. 

Ripcuik, Paut J., 58 South Water St., 
Vergennes, Vt. 

Ross, JoHN E., Hardwick, Vt. 

Rosins, Patrick S., 17 South Willard St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

RosInson, CuHares H., Jr., 2612 Lavin 
Cites -LEOV, he Xs 

Rocan, Micuaet F., 180 Washington St., 
Newton 58, Mass. 

RoGENsKI, Epwarp P., 9 East South St., 
Hanover, N. H. 

Romano, JosePpH E., Jr., 93 First St., 
Rutland, Vt. 

Rooney, BERNARD H., 36 Mt. Vernon St., 
Newport, Vt. 


38 Engrem Av., 


Potsdam 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL 


Rooney, Witit1aM M., 59 Westside Av., 
Breéport,.UL. iNew. 

RosstcnoL, Puirie A., 325 East Main St., 
Madawaska, Maine 

Roy, ALAN F., 54 Fairfax Rd., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Runc, Ricuarp A., 
Rome, N. Y. 

RusELOWSKI, PETER P., 27 Adeline Av., 
Bristol, Conn. 

Ryan, JAmeEs A., 81 Pinewood Av., Albany, 
WNity: 

Ryan, Tuomas F., 22 Curtis Terr., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

SABATASO, JOSEPH L., 37 Howard Av., 
Rutland, Vt. 

SAGLIANO, ANTHONY N., 1777 Edenwald 
Av., Bronx 66, N. Y. 

STE. Marie, Epwin J., Main St., North 
Troy, Vt. 

St. PETER, Joun E., 33 Poirier Place, 
Burlington, Vt. 

St. Peter, RatpH O., 10 Charles St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

SaLvato, ANTHONY R., 16 Gregory Blvd., 
East Norwalk, Conn. 

SALZILLO, RicHARD M., Norton St., Mill- 
dale, Conn. 

SAMUELLS, J. MILLER, 9 State St., Sanford, 
Maine 

SAn ANTONIO, GERARD R., 209 Carametta, 
Dr., Lakewood, N. J. 

SANDs, WiLut1aAM, Bay & George Sts., 
Nassau, Bahamas 

SANFORD, RosertT T., 385 Swains Pond Av., 
Melrose, Mass. 

SAnsoucy, JOHN C., 
OcpEnsBurG, N. Y. 

SARTORELLI, FRANcIs V., Sheldon Springs, 
Vt. 

SASSEVILLE, ALBERT L., 110 Sabattus St., 
Lewiston, Maine 

SASSEVILLE, SARTO A., JR., 30 Howard St., 
Lewiston, Maine 

SCARLATELLI, FREDERICK J., 84 Bank St., 
North Attleboro, Mass. 

SCHRYVER, STEPHEN T., 36 Waverly Av., 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 

SCHWENK, Rospert A., 685 Wolf’s Lane, 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Scott, Harrison F., 323 Champlain Av., 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

SENECAL, RosperT E., 252 Old Mill Rd., 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Sessa, Henry J., 197 Staab Lane, West- 
bury Laon ¥; 


1600 Roser Terr., 


337 Caroline St., 
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SEvMouR, DonALD W., Pleasant St., West 
Rutland, Vt. 
SHANLEY, JAMEs J., 95 Heathcote Rd., 
Elmont, L. [., N. Y. 
SHARRON, WILLIAM G., 
Plattsburh, N. Y. 

SHAUGNESSY, WILLIAM L., 93 Euclid Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Suaw, Peter P., R.F.D., No. 3, Guilford, 
Vt. 

SHEA, Corneius J., 181 Elizabeth St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

SHEA, JoHn R., Jr., 7 Park Av., Essex 
Junction, Vt. 

SHEA, Ropert J., 21 North Main St., 
Florence, Mass. 

SHEA, THomas M., 76 Maplewood Av., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

SHEEHAN, Mark V., 225 Main St., Mas- 
sena, N. Y. 

SHEEHAN, WILLIAM A., St. Catherine’s Apt. 
A, St. Michael’s College 

SHERIDAN, Puitie F., 547 Main St., 
Stoneham 80, Mass. 

SHERIDAN, THomaAs H., 3428 Hawthorne 
Dr., South Wantagh, N. Y. 

SHERLOCK, DANIEL J., 10 Savoid St., Lodi, 
N. J. 

S1c1L1Ano, Nerx O., 7753 Fulton St., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Stnnott, GEorGE J., Box 5, Shelburne, Vt. 

Stres, Rosert T., 1476 Chapel St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

SuecH, JosePpH J., 56 North West St., 
Feeding Hills, Mass. 

Smiru, Burton H., 10 Alpine Heights, 
Hardwick, Vt. 

SmitH, Eucene D., R.F.D. No. 2, East 
Hampton, Conn. 

Smitu, GeorcE E., 397 Warwick Av., West 
Englewood, N. J. 

Smitu, Joun P., 129 Tryon Av., Englewood, 
mT. 

Smyrski, RicuarpD H., 38 Blanchard St., 
West Rutland, Vt. 

SpELLACY, Francis J., 76 Osborne Terr., 
Springfield, Mass. 

SPILLANE, Maurice R., Jr., 191 Albatross 
Rd., Quincy 69, Mass. 

Spina, Pumie M., 90 Mary St., Valley 
Stream, L. I., N. Y. 

SPINDLER, JOHN F., 65 Park St., Springfield, 
Vt. 

SPRAFKE, DonaLp F., 115 Franklin St., 
Meriden, Conn. 


107 Court St., 
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SpvcHALsKy, JosEPH S., 343 Broadway, 
Carle Place, L. I., N. Y. 

STAFFIER, Paut C., 19 Breed St., East 
Boston, Mass. 

STANGLE, JouHNn B., Jr., 118 Overbrook 
Rd., West Hartford, Conn. 

STANKARD, JOHN C., 28 Howard S&t.; 
Waltham 54, Mass. 

STARR, BERNARD F., 23 Maple Av., Barre, 
Vt. 

STEELE, JoHN W., 8021 Glenside Dr., 
Takoma Park, N. J. 

STrevens, JOHN E., 20 Beulah St., Framing- 
ham Mass. 

STEVENS, JOHN L., 87 Lincoln Av. Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

STocKWELL, Erwin P., Putney, Vt. 

Swan, Henry B., Main St., Haverhill 
N. H. 

TaALsBot, Grpeon J., 14 Libby Ct., Water- 
ville, Maine 

TATERONIS, ARTHUR A., 52 Laurel St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Tavo.accl, JosepH M., 475 Kimball Av., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

TayLor, Francis M., Larchmont Gables 
Apts., Larchmont, N. Y. 

Tetito, Luis E., Calle Jon Machado El 
Paraiso, P. O. Box 1562, Caracas, 
Venezuela, S. A. 

TERINO, JERRY A., 37 North Elm St., 
White River Junction, Vt. 

Tessier, Louis C. 314 North St., Burling- 
ton Vt. 

TrssIER, WARREN L., 29A Collins Park, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

THERRIEN, Ropert L. 93 Walnut Av. 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

TrerNnEY, Epmunp J., 10 Ruth St. Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

TreRNEY JAMES M., 87 Townsend Av., 
‘New'Haven, Conn. 


Toomey WrLiiaAM 264 Grove St. Chico- 
pee Falls Mass. 

Towne JAmes W. 131 Berlin St. Mont- 
pelier Vt. 


Turrt, RAuPH P., 270 Ivy St. Kearny, N. J. 

VALLEE, Raymonp L., 34 Noyes St., 
Portland, Maine 

VANDERWEEL Bro. RIcHARD L. St. Mary’s 
Seminary Burlington Vt. 

VARRICCHIONE Puiip E., 78 Pine St., 
Burlington Vt. 

VEILLETTE PeTER D., 64 Meadowbrook 
Rd., West Hartford, Conn. 


VILLEMAIRE, OMER R., 200 Pearl St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Vitton1, Dominic A., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

VINCENT, RosBerT J., Mooers, N. Y. 

VIOLETTE, Puiuip E., 458 Main St., Van 
Buren, Maine 

VISCONTI, JOSEPH A., JR., 20 Montrose St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Von Stetina, RonaALpD E., 114 Sacandaga 
Rd., Scotia 2, N. Y. 


9 Macomb St., 


WALLACE, JAMEs B., 5 Poplar St., Ipswich, 
Mass. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM J., 5 Poplar St., Ips- 
wich, Mass. 

WaAtsH, JAMES J., 55 Mechanic St., Pawca- 
tuck, Conn. 

WatsH, JoHN J., 396 Union St., Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 

WatsH, Timotuy E., 
Woburn, Mass. 

Watson, JOSEPH R., Middle Av., Mexico, 
Maine 

WEAVER, JoHN G., 382 King St., Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

WEBER, RupoLpH J., 


7 Traverse St., 


Clinton Corners, 


Nex: 
WEGRZYNSKI, JoHN L., 116 West 7th St., 
Bayonne, N. J. 


WEHMEYER, DONALD J., 426 Lake George 
Av., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

We cu, Francis T., 1 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 

WHALEN, EDWARD R., 
Winooski, Vt. 

WHITBREAD, THomas V., 315 West Hud- 
son St., Long Beach, N. Y. 

Wuite, Epwarp C., 50 Herbert St., 
Milford, Conn. 


Partition St., 


230 Main St., 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL 


Wuitney, Davin R., 141 Ellington St., 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

WILK, Rosert J., Cottage St., Housatonic, 
Mass. 

WiiutaMs, LEon R., Valley Rd., Oakland, 
New): 

WituiAMs, Rosert F., 110 Cottage St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Witxic, WILLIAM P., 37 Wendom Rd., 
Albany 3, N. Y. 

WimetTTE, Haro_p J., 64 Hungerford Terr., 
Burlington, Vt. 

WINCHELL, CHARLES J., St. Michael’s Apts. 

Winn, BERNARD J., 14 Woodwild Terr., 
Metuchen, N. J. 

WISWALL, JONATHAN C., JR., 40 Wood Av., 
Amityville, N. Y. 

Wricut, Gorpon J., Bristol, Vt. 

Wyman, Joun J., Arlington, Vt. 

Yamin, JAmes A., 107 Third St., Troy, N. Y. 

YANARELLA, JAMES A., 6 Morell Pl., Bea- 
SUE ING 1s 

Yorp, Roszert F., Jr., Morrisonville, N. Y. 

Younc, Rosert, Shelburne, Vt. 

Younc, Wituram E., P. O. Box 242, 
Brushton, N. Y. 

Yuta, Joun E., 4133 Digney Av., Bronx 66, 
Nike 

ZACHARIAS, THomas M., 327 Mullett St., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

ZATYRKA, JosEPH P., R.F.D. No. 1, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

ZEITLER, RicHARD H., 215 Alexander St., 
Newark, N. J. 

ZEMANIK, BROTHER JOHN, St. 
Seminary, Burlington, Vt. 
ZuLUAGA, FERNANDO N., Avenue Ira 
Centenario 6-39 Cali, Colombia, S. A. 
ZuRLO, Joun H., 65 Church St., Cham- 

plain, N. Y. 


Mary’s 


SUMMER SESSION 1956 


BrRoTHER WILLIAM A. ALERDING, S.S.J., 
Epiphany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
N. Y. 

BRoTHER ALEXIS-ERNEST, S.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BrRoTHER ALLEN, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BRoTHER AMBROSE, S.C., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER ARMAND, S.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER WILBUR J. ATWOOD, 8.S.J., Epi- 


phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
NAY. 

BROTHER AUBIN, S.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BroTHEeR Harvey W. BARNES, S8.8.J., Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
Ni ow. 

BroTHER BENEDICT, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER BENJAMIN, S.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 
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BROTHER BENOIT-GEORGE, F.1.C., Ecole 
Superieure St. Leon, Cowansville, P. Q., 
Can. 

BROTHER BERCHMANS, S.Cc., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon Mass., 

BROTHER BERTRANS, S.C., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER Bosco, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER RoserT F. Bowen, s.8.J., Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
Nex 


BROTHER CHARLES ALBERT, S.C., Sacred 
Heart Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER CHRISTIAN, S.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER CHRISTOPHER, S.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER CLAUDE, S.c., Mt. St. Charles 
Academy, Woonsocket, R. I. 

BROTHER CLAVER-RICHARD, S.C., Sacred 
Heart Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER CLERC DE ST. VIATEUR, C.S.V., 
Ecole Superieure de Lachute, Lachute, 
Argenteuil, P. Q., Can. 

BROTHER WILLIAM J. CowArbD, s.s.J., Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
NwY: 


BROTHER CyYPRIAN, Ss.C., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 
BrRoTHER Henry Dickson, S.s.J., Epiphany 
Apostolic College, Newburgh, N. Y. 
BROTHER DONALD, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER WILLIAM J. DuGGAN, s.s.J., Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
NUY. 


BROTHER EDGAR, F.1.c., Mt. Assumption 
Institute, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

BROTHER EMILE, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER RAWLIN B. ENETTE, 5.8.J., Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
Ney, 


BROTHER Evuc tip, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BroTHER EucENE J. FARRELL, S.S.J., Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
NAY. 


BROTHER FELIx, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER JOHN L. FILIPPELLI, 8.S.J., Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
Ney 


BROTHER FRANCOIS-GEORGES, F.I.C., 5325 
“rue Brebeuf, Montreal 34, P. Q., Can. 


BROTHER GABRIELLI, F.1.C., St. Louis de 
Gonzague, Port au Prince, Haiti 

BROTHER GEORGE ERNEST, s.C., Sacred 
Heart Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER GILBERT, s8.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER GILEs, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. : 

BROTHER CHARLES A. HALL, s.8.J., Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
Niexs 


BROTHER ALBERT F. Harris, 8.s.J., Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
> ¢: 


BROTHER HeERMas, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER HENRY, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER HERVE, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER HERVEY, F.1.c., St. Leon High 
School, Cowansville, P. Q., Can. 

BROTHER Francis M. Hutt, s.s.J., Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
Ae 


BROTHER JEAN MIGHEL, s.c., 5 Stanley St., 
Campbelton, N.B., Can. 

BROTHER JOACHIM, F.1.c., Institution St. 
Louis de Gonzague, Port au Prince, Haiti 

BROTHER JOGUES, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER JOHN DAMIAN, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER JOHN GILBERT, 8.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER JOSEPH-MARCIEN, F.M., 5050 St. 
Andre, Montreal, P. Q., Can. 

BROTHER IRENEE, 8.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER LAUuRE, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER LEOPOLD, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER Linus, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER LIONEL, Ss.c., College Sacre- 
Coeur, Victoriaville, P. Q., Can. 

BROTHER Louts-ARTHUR, S.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BrRoTHER Louts-JULEs, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER Louis MARCEL, s.c., P. O. Box 
668, Bathurst, N. B., Can. 

BROTHER Louis Puiuip, m., 44-4e Rue, 
Iberville, P. Q., Can. 
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BROTHER LwcIAN, s.c., Sacred Heart 

& Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER LUCIEN-JEAN, F.1.c., Institution 
St. Louis de Gonzague, Port au Prince, 
Haiti 

BroTHER LuKE-ALBERT, S.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER LuKE-LIONEL, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholsaticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER CHARLES E. McMAHoNn, S.8.J., 
Epiphany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
NeY. 


BROTHER MaAriE-FERDINAND, 5.c., 211 
Lagoauchtiere St. Ouest, Montreal, Can. 


BrRoTHER MarK-BENEDICT, S.c., Sacred 
Heart Novitiate, Sharon, Mass. 
BROTHER JOSEPH M. M«AESSINA, S.S.J., 


Epiphany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
Ny. 


BrotTuer MicHAEL, s.c., P. O. Box 668, 
Bathurst, N. B., Can. 

BrotHer Nicuowas, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BroTrHER Ovita, M., Beloeil, Canada 

BrRoTHER Pup, s.c., Mt. St. Charles 
Academy, Woonsocket, R. I. 

BROTHER JAMES P. QUINLAN, 8.8.J.. Epi- 
phany Apostolic College, Newburgh, 
Nuys 

BROTHER RAYNALD, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER JosEPH C. Razza, s.s.J., Epiphany 
Apostolic College, Newburgh, N. Y. 
BROTHER REGINALD, s.c., Sacred Heart 

Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER Remi, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BroTHER Reng, s.c., Sacred Heart Schol- 
asticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BrRoTHER NRosert, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER ROLAND ALPHONSE, F.1.c., Notre 
Dame Institute, Alfred, Maine 

BROTHER RONALD, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER SAMUEL, 8.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER SIMON-JOSEPH, F.1.c., Notre Dame 
Institute, Alfred, Maine 

BROTHER STANISLAS, 8s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER THEOPHANE, 8.C., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER URBAN, s8.C., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 
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BrotuHerR Victor, F.1.c., 1678 De LaSalle, 
Montreal, P. Q., Can. 

BROTHER VICTORIAN, s.c., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER WALTER, 5S.C., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 

BROTHER XAVIER, 5.C., Sacred Heart 
Scholasticate, Sharon, Mass. 


SistER AGNES-MarIE, F.C.S.P., 287 Eleanor 
St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 

SIsTER ALBERT-JOSEPH, F.C.S.P., 253 Lake 
Av., Manchester, N. H. 

SitsER ANN CELINE, F.C.S.P., St. 
Convent, Winooski, Vt. 

SistER ANN-MILDRED, 0.P., 37 Park St., 
Fall River, Mass. 

SIsTER BERNADETTE, F.C.S.C.J., 
Heart Convent, Newport, Vt. 

SISTER CELINE, O.P., 37 Park St., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Sister EstHer Lucy, F.c.s.P., St. Joseph’s 
Orphanage, Burlington, Vt. 

SIsTER FRANCOIS-XAVIER, F.C.S.P., St. Louis 
Convent, Winooski, Vt. 

SistER GERTRUDE, O.P., 100 Cornelia St,, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

SisTER’ GiLLes-Mariz, 0.P., 37 Park St., 
Fall River, Mass. 

SisTER JEAN Martz VIANNEY, 0.8.U., 41 
Cottage St., Sanford, Maine 

SIsTER JOHN JULIAN, F.c.s.P,, 2311 E. 
Catherine St., Montreal 26, P. Q., Can. 

SIsTER JosEPH ACHILLE, F.C.S.P., St. 
Joseph’s Orhpanage, Burlington, Vt. 

SisTER JosEPH EDWARD, F.C.S.P., St. Louis 
Convent, Winooski, Vt. 

SIsTER JULIA, s.s.J.. Mt. St. Joseph Aca- 
demy, Rutland, Vt. 

SistER Louis BERTRAND, O.P., 37 Park St., 
Fall River, Mass. 

SisTeER Marie b’Aguin, 0.P., 37 Park St., 
Fall River, Mass. 

SisTER MARIE DE LA COLOMBIERE, R.J.M., 
138 St. Joseph St., Fall River, Mass. 

SisTER MARIE-DE-LA-GRACE, P.M. 15 
Chapel St., Aldenville, Mas. 

SisTER MARIE ROBERT, 0.8.U., Mt. Merici, 
Waterville, Maine 

SisTER Mary ANNUNCIATA, S.SJ., St. 
Joseph’s Convent, Brattleboro, Vt. 

SisTER Mary ANSELM, R.S.M., Mt. St. Mary 
Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SisrER Mary AsuMPTA, F.C.S.P., St. Johns- 
bury Hospital, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Louis 


Sacred 
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SIsTER MARY BarBARA, S.8.J., Little Flower 
Convent, Bennington, Vt. 

SisTER M. BasILiA, R.s.M., Mt. St. Mary 
Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SISTER Mary CELESTINE, R.S.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SIsTER Mary CHRISTINE, 5.8.J., Mt. St. 
Joseph Academy, Rutland, Vt. 

SisTER M. Denis, r.s.M., Mt. St. Mary 
Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SISTER Mary Dominic, r.s.m., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SISTER MAry GREGORY, R.S.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SISTER Mary JULIETTE, 0.P., 37 Park St., 
Fall River, Mass. 

SisTER Mary MaArGARET, 5.8.J., Mt. St. 
Joseph Convent, Rutland, Vt. 

SISTER Mary MICHELINE, R.S.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SisTER Mary oF St. ALDA OF THE ANGELS, 
c.s.c., 71 Chestnut St., Nashua, N. H. 
SISTER MARY OF THE IMMACULATE HEART, 

P vE M, 142 Regan St., Gardner, Mass. 

SIsTER Mary OF THE SACRED HEart, 
F.C.S.P., 2311 St. Catherine St. E., Mont- 
real P.O, Can. 

StisTER M. PascHAL, R.s.M., Mt. St. Mary 
Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SisTER M. Pautine, s.s.J., Mt. St. Joseph 
Academy, Rutland, Vt. 

SIsTER Mary PAUuLINE, 0.S.U., 14 Went- 
worth St., Sanford, Maine 

SIsTER Mary St. JEANNE OF ANGELS, C.S.C., 
181 Hall St., Manchester, N. H. 

SisTER M. Sr. Lucy or ScorLanp, C.s.¢., 
2312 Center St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 

SIsTER Mary VERONICA, 8.8.J., Mt. St. 
Joseph Academy, Rutland, Vt. 

StisTER M. VINCENTIA, R.S.M., Mt. St. Mary 
Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SISTER MAry VIRGINIA, R.S.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SIsTER MIRIAM OF THE SACRED Heart, 
F.C.S.P., 287 Eleanor St., Montreal, P. Q., 
Can. 

SIsTER MurtAM TERESA, 8.S.J.. Mt. St. 
Joseph Academy, Rutland, Vt. 

SIsTER ROBERT OF JESUS, D.C.S.H., St. 
Mary’s Academy, Champlain, N. Y. 
SISTER RODRIGUEZ, F.C.S.P., 3725 St. Denis 

St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 
SISTER St. ALFRED OF THE SAVIOUR, C.N.D., 


5456 Cote St., Antoine Rd., Montreal, ~ 


P.O. Can: 


SISTER ST. BEATRICE, C.N.D., 3702 St. 
Famille St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 

SisTER St. MARIE CELINE, C.N.D., 426 W. 
Merchant St., Kankakee, III. 

SIsTER St. MIcHAEL, s.s.J., Mt. St. Joseph, 
Rutland, Vt. 

StisTER St. ROLAND, R.J.M., 138 St. Joseph 
St., Fall River, Mass. 

Sister St. THOMAS oF JEsus, C.N.D., Notre 
Dame School, Huntington, P. Q., Can. 

SisTER THERESE ALMA, S oF P, St. Johns- 
bury Hospital, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

ANDERSON, Bro. Mosss B., St. Edmund’s 
Seminary, Burlington, Vt. 

Ayers, LorrAINnE B., 38 Lincoln St., Essex 
Junction, Vt. 

Bassi, Leon F., 16 Platt St., Swanton, Vt. 

Barone, RicHarp J., 432 Amity Rd., 
Woodbridge, Conn. 

Barr, J. SULLIVAN, 30 Fairlawn Av., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Barto, JosepH R., 3552 Carrolton Av., 
Wantagh, L. I., N. Y. 

BEHRINGER, DONALD, 33 St. Lukes Place, 
Baldwin, N. Y. 

BERNIER, Paut E., Jr., 79 Portland St., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

BoILarp, Lisette M., 260 3rd Av., St. 
Georges Est, Beauce, P. Q., Can. 

Bousquet, RicHarp, 42 Irvington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

BRACKEN, JAMES A., 423 Fountain St., New 
Haven 15, Conn. 

BRAULT, RAyMmonp, 79 East Spring St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Brown, Ricuarp V., 140 Robins Rd., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Bruno, PAsguace N., 102 N. Franklin St., 
Athens, N. Y. 

Carey, WILLIAM J., 41 Bradley St., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Ciorrl, ALtronso M., 325 E. Allen St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Ciancy, JoHN J., Box 116, Stony Brook, 
Lee NGG 

Cocan, Joun A., 11 Rugar St., Plattsburgh, 
E'S 

Cotter, FRANK J., 315 Federal St., Mine- 
ville, N. Y. 

Coucuuiin, Joun P., 128 Wegman Pkwy., 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 

Cozy, Joun F., 118 Radnor Av., Bristol 
Terr., Naugatuck, Conn. 

CrocHET, ARTHUR L., 327 Oceanport Av., 
Oceanport, N. J. 
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Det Torro, ApAm J., 57 Summit Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dor, W1Lut1AM W., JR., 60 Woodlawn Rd., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Douerty, Bro. RAymonp J., St. Edmund’s 
Smenary, Burlington, Vt. 

Drew, Lawrence E., Pleasant St., Brad- 
ford, Vt. 

Drew, Mary, Pleasant St., Bradford, Vt. 

Durst, Louis A., Sunny Valley Rd., New 
Milford, Conn. 

FANELLI, RicHARD G., Gomer St., York- 
town Heights, N. Y. 

Fay, Joun E., Litchfield Lane, New Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Fiynn, Raymonp A., 4355 Martha Lane, 
New York, 70, N. Y. 

Fotey, Rev. JAMes F., St. Mark’s Rectory, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Fotey, Rosert M., 275 Maple St., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Fortin, Laurent, 325 Laurier St., Vic- 
toriaville, P. Q., Can. 
Gacne, Rev. Ropert, Seminaire du Sacre- 
Coeur, St. Victor Station, P. Q., Can. 
Garvey, CATHERINE, 1594 Williston Rd., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Gitson, Bro. Cuartes D., St. Edmund’s 
Seminary, Burlington, Vt. 

Gorton, Everett D., Vermont 
E.A.A.F.B., Winooski, Vt. 

GretTKowskI, Henry, 244 Pine St., Jersey 
City 4 N. J. 

Hart, Joun L., 33 Charles St. So. Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Hazet, Davip, 77 Beach St., Clinton, 
Mass. 

HEBERT, GEORGE A. 
minster, Mass. 

Hesert, Marcet G., 727 Cumberland Hill 
Rd., Woonsocket, R. I. 

HowricANn, RIcHARD, Fairfield, Vt. 

Hurcoms, Tuomas J., 3874 Maple St., 
Seaford, L. I., N. Y. 

INNOCENTI, JosePH R., Jr., 200 Rutledge 
Rd., Belmont, Mass. 

Jamroc, Rosert F., 36 Coolidge Rd., 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Kaiser, Maxine C., 41-26 Gleane St., 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Kart, Euvcene, 519 Ardmore Rd., Ho-Ho- 
Kus, N. J. 

KeErFE, BERNARD J., JR., 
Waterbury, Vt. 

Kenney, Paut R., 12 Auburn St., Woburn, 
Mass. 


Av., 
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Kitcour, Murer E., 23 Allard Av., 
Dorval, P. Q., Can. 

Kur, RicHarp J., 297 Fairfield Av., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Knicut, Harry R., 415 St. Paul St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Kornecay, Mrs. A. C., 110 Short St., 
Mt. Olive, N. GC. 

Kucuar, WiLuiaM, 276 Manhattan Av., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


LAMBERT, Dents, 48 South Summit St., 
Essex Junction, Vt. 

Lanc ots, Norma, 49 Elm St., Plattsburgh, 
N. Y. 

Lanza, Paut, 252 Beechwood Rd., West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Leary, James L., 48 Wildwood Dr., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Leciair, Rosert, 54 Mt. St. Charles Av., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

LorFFLER, Wititam C., 31 Garden Ct., 
Huntington, N. Y. 

Lucas, Joun H., 
Burlington, Vt. 


McCartuy, Dantet J., 90 Packard Av., 
Springfield, Mass. 

McCuttocu, STEPHEN J., 96 Willow Dr., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

McKenziz, Joyce E., Hinesburg, Vt. 

McMaunon, Mrs. Kart 172 Cliff St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

McNetce, Cuarzes E., 41 Seymour St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

MacDona.p, Daniet F., 29 South Sum- 
mit St., Essex Junction, Vt. 

Mananan, RicHarp V., 42 Rugg St., St. 
Albans, Vt. 

Maresco, Pour R., 4481 Manhattan 
College Pkwy., New York 71, N. Y. 

Maria, Mica A., Jr., 82 Linden Av., 
Pelham, N. Y. 

MerRIco, JosEPH J., 
Somerville 45, Mass. 

Moriarty, JoHN W., 25 Clarks Av., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Morin, VINCENT C., 
Lewiston, Maine 

Murpny, WiiuaM P., 86 Fairview Hegts., 
Portland, Conn. 

Noonan, Rosert J., 37 Scarff Av., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

O’Brien, Tuomas B., 166 North Main St., 
St. Albans, Vt. 

Paint, Louis J., 84 Tracy Dr., Burlington, 
Vt. 


119 Woodlawn Rd., 


44 Marshall St., 


116 Oxford St., 
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PELLETIER, PIERRE, 
Elizabeth, Maine 

PERKETT, JUDE, 40 Chase St., Burlington, 
Vt. 

PLANKEY, Paut, 21 Summer St., Bristol, 
Nor 

PLANTE, Patricia R., 82 Lake Av., Old 
Orchard Beach, Maine 

QatTanl, IsrAuIM, 59 King St., Burlington, 
Vt. 

Reapy, MicHagEt J., 38 Engrem Av., Rut- 
land, Vt. 

ROBILLARD, FRANCIs, 57 Elm St., Rutland, 
Vt. 

Ross, JOHN E., Hardwick, Vt. 

Rosinson, Bro. JAmes P., St. Edmund’s 
Seminary, Burlington, Vt. 

Runc, Ricuarp A., 1600 Roser Terr., 
Rome, N. Y. 

SHEEHAN, WILLIAM A., St. Catherine’s 
Apt. A, St. Michael’s College 

Stmas, FRANK J., St. Catherine’s Apt. B, 
St. Michael’s College 


Trundy Pt., Cape 


Strols, EstExe I., St. Francois, Go. Maha- 
waska, N. B., Canada 

Smiru, Everest P., 42 North Prospect St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

STARR, BERNARD F., 23 Maple Av., Barre, 
Vt. 
Tavo.accl, JosEpH M., 475 Kimball Av., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Taytor, WALTER, 760 Lennox Av., Athol, 
Mass. 

TERINO, JERRY, 37 Elm St., White River 
Junction, Vt. 

THOMPSON, JOHN W., Jr., 265 E. Allen St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

TIERNEY, Epmunp J., 190 Park Av., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Timbers, WILLIAM H., 58 Pine St., Rutland, 
Vt. 

ZENO, GERALD F., 112 Malletts Bay Av., 
Winooski, Vt. 

ZULUAGA, FERNANDO, Ave. Cali, Colombia, 
S. A. 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


1956-57 
NIGWiune OLE apenas Edens ie a one 231 
DYE ECE fe) Coen pe Adee SR, MR a I ek a 171 
WEYITIOTI LER Del te ee Sih A Sa RRR ae Ce ee tate ie 141 
LAG TECTICHIC TS Mice ee ae eb ld fica SE a rae a Re ee ee 52 
INOW ELSE V MER eee CCC Wii, fall gy «Bile Mata Deke see mie te te 52 
NER Fetch oe | ad SAWS ee 2b rh rr omnes BALM IM ee) ways 24 
ety Le Eva rl ah lal iar tel ana ean ee Oat RAO dea DIP Re UE 1] 
hari 'e Dod EL Cae oa i eth ole RL tan re MMP Med SP G? 1g “ 
Alabama . ] 
California . ] 
Illinois CESS Dae, SS 8 I ee Wa ] 
iter Vila Ne ald ON OS EE a tee ime MIR EYP YS ieh tt I 
Ohio l 
Pennsylvania . 
OUTSIDE U. S. A. 

Bahamas ] 
Belgium 
British Guiana 1 
Canada 15 
China . ] 
Colombia . 4 
England ] 
Haiti 2 
Iran 2 
Mexico ] 
Panama ] 
Peru 2 
Spain . l 
Venezuela 1] 
Total Poh 

SUTHIMCr HERG OG me NE ue ee tee ere ; 310 
Reciilareecer ses me ce al too) coe ere ge oA TS 
VOTALGD i maa ehtettey toe Phere ARORCOM es ko MR hb 1,047 
Dunlientesaitith 2) NERAL Wie emrane Stic. 42 

Te TN Ae a nD eer eo ha are conus Ne 1,005 


(a) 


Degrees and. Honors Awarded 
June 4, 1956 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 
August 5, 1955 


John James Donnellan Robert Edmund Martineau 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


June 4, 1956 
Frederick Lloyd Blair Anthony John Michel 
Philip Xavier Carr Donald Charles Mozzi 
Thomas McKenzie Crowley Paul Charles Pruschki 
James Robert DeRose Roger Armand Rivard 
Michael Murray Duggan Roger Alfred Valley 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
January 31, 1956 


Paul Galileo Masiello 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


June 4, 1956 
James Francis Consedine Paul Joseph Palmer 
Glenn Thomas Good Peter Edward Proulx 


James Joseph Sullivan 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY 
June 4, 1956 


Daniel Edward Murray Thomas Anthony Viti 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY 
June 4, 1965 
Lewis Fred Bogle Donald Robert Lapointe, cum laude 
Edward Maurice Lundrigan, Jr. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
August 5, 1955 


Sister Mary Christine (Balargeon), s.s.j., Francis Peter Corica 
magna cum laude Sister Joseph Norbert (Crete), F.c.s.P. 
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Sister Rose Emile (Guay), D.c.s.H., cum laude 
Edward John Hanna 

Dino Edgar Ippolito, cum laude 

Edward Kalinowski 

Howard Francis Lancour 


DEGREES AND HONORS AWARDED 


Donald Leonard LeBlanc 

Reid Raymond Loudon 

Richard Downs McDowell 

Brother Eric (Parenteau), s.c. 

Sister St. Michel (Roy) 0.s.u., magna cum laude 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
January 31, 1956 


Alfonso Martin Cioffi, cum laude 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
June 4, 1956 


Francis Robert Adams, Jr. (Economics) 
Garold Joseph Albert (Sociology) cum laude 
Douglas Paul Archambault (Business) 
Edward David Archer (Chemistry) 
magna cum laude 

David Anthony Austin (Biology) cum laude 
Eugene John Austin (English) 
Robert John Babick (Chemistry ) 
Robert Francis Battles (Classics) cum laude 
Norman Leonard Bessette (Economics) 

cum laude 
Frederick George Blais (Sociology ) 
Ernest Girardo Bolognani (Business) 
John Raymond Branon (Business ) 
Louis Emilien Brault (Accounting) 

cum laude 
Henrik Bredenberg, Jr. (English) 

summa cum laude 

Arthur James Breen (Philosophy) cum laude 
William Stephen Carroll (Economics ) 
Louis Pierre Chabot (Business ) 
Edward Francis Clasby (Biology) cum laude 
Richard Joseph Coffey (English) 
William Merritt Cogan (Business ) 
Paul Michael Cole (History) 
Donald Gilbert Cook (Sociology ) 
John Joseph Crean (Business) cum laude 
Clement Sinclair Delaney (History) 
Robert Riley DesRoches (Economics) 
Leon Francis DesRosiers, Jr. (Sociology ) 
Ogden Michael Dodge (History ) 
Raymond Charles Donlin (English) 
Thomas Mark Donnellan (Business) 
John Joseph Doyle (Business ) 
Lawrence Edward Drew (Education) 
Jerome Joseph Driscoll (Business ) 
Joseph Norman Dubay (English) cum laude 
Robert Theodore Dumaine (Economics) 

cum laude 


Albert John Flaherty, Jr. (English) 


Donal Lawrence Flynn (Economics) 
cum laude 
Timothy Patrick Foley (Mathematics) 
Newell Joseph Frazier, Jr. (English) 
cum laude 
Robert Arthur Gadue (Accounting) 
Owen Joseph Galligan (English) 
Thomas Peter Gallini (Economics) 
Russell Robert Emmett Gangi (Sociology) 
Raymond Harvey Garland (Business ) 
Ramon John Geremia (English) 
Bryon Maple Gero (Philosophy) cum laude 
Charles David Gilson (Philosophy ) 
John Warren Girroir, Jr. (Sociology) 
William James Halloran (Business ) 
Henry Joseph Hines (Business ) 
David McHugh Holmes (Chemistry) 
Frank Anthony Iarossi (Sociology ) 
Vincent Nicholas Iarossi (Sociology) 
Thomas Richard Jones (Social Studies) 
Frank Michael Keane, Jr. (Business ) 
Gerald Joseph Kelly (History) cum laude 
John Desmond Kennedy (Philosophy) 
John Bradford Kneen (Business) 
Robert Guy Lamarche (Biology ) 
Michael Boland Latus (Mathematics) 
David DuBrul Lawrence (Biology) cum laude 
Robert Gregory LeBlanc (Accounting) 
John Thomas Lennon (Sociology) 
William Edward Leuchten (Chemistry) 
William Joseph McGowan (History ) 
Kenneth Joseph McKinney (Mathematics) 
Raymond Hubbard McNulty (Sociology) 
Lowell Joseph McPherson (Political 
Science) 
Andrew Bernard MacEntee (Political 
Science) 
Edward Alexander Malcolm (Accounting) 
magna cum laude 
Richard Francis Maloney (Business) 
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Richard Olson Montgomery (Mathematics) 
cum laude 
Emile Arthur Morin, Jr. (Business) 
Ralph John Munnett (Business) 
Peter Joseph Murphy (Mathematics) 
magna cum laude 
Richard Milton Narkiewicz (Biology) 
magna cum laude 
Stephen Davoren O’Brien, Jr. (Business) 
Henry Patrick O’Connor (Mathematics) 
Thomas Augustine O’ Neill (Business) 
John Joseph Ouellette (Biology) cum laude 
Raymond John Paczkowski (Political 
Science) 
Marius Beaudoin Peladeau (English) 
cum laude 
William Theodore Perrotte (Biology) 
cum laude 
Alcide Leon Porell (Chemistry) cum laude 
Roland Paul Poulin (Business) 
Richard John Powers (Sociology) 
Robert Henry Prindle (Biology) 
Charles Paul Randall (History) 
Lawrence Shanley Rooney (Business) 
Howard Francis Ross (History) 
summa cum laude 
James Charles Ross (Economics) 


Georges Philippe Raynold Roy (Biology) 
Gerald Francis Ryan (Biology) cum laude 
Stanley Joseph Sankowski (Business) 
Alfred Amedeo Scaia (Mathematics) 
Thomas Edwin Schnurr (Business) 
John Walter Seigal (Chemistry) 

magna cum laude 
John Edward Shea (Business) . 
Raymond TrefHle Shepard, Jr. (English) 
William Roberts Spear (Classics) 
Leo Vincent Stack (Education) 
John Gilbert Stebbins (Business ) 
Anthony Joseph Stewart (Chemistry) 
Thomas Hollis Sullivan (Biology) 
John Walter Thompson, Jr. (Political 

Science) 
John Craig Tynan (Business) 
James Anthony Virtuoso (Economics) 
William Henry Weihs (Mathematics) 
cum laude 

John Thomas Welch (Business) 

summa cum laude 
Robert Joseph White (Business) 
Robert Joseph Williams (Chemistry) 

summa cum laude 
Robert William Wilson (Chemistry) 
Edward Mullen Yates (Business) 


Fred Anthony Ziter, Jr. (Biology) cum laude 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
August 5, 1955 


Dominique Paul Casavant 


Donald Jerome Quigley 


Sister St. Samuel Martyr (Renaud), c.n.p. 


MAS7T ER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
January 31, 1956 


Brother Augustin Gerard, (Nadeau), F.1.c. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
June 4, 1956 


Frank Delmerico, Jr. 
Andrew Robert Fisher 
John Edward McGee 


Robert James Mancini 
Brother Jean Michel (Limoges), s.c. 
Robert John Shiner 


Francis John Stewart, Jr. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
August 5, 1955 


Brother Felician (Letourneau), s.c. 
Thesis: A Re-examination of the In- 


fluence of Boileau’s Le Lutrin on Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock 
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MASTER OF ARTS 
June 4, 1956 


John Patrick Crowley, s.s.£. 
Thesis: St. Thomas More: Theology for 
the Layman 


Edward Arthur Leary, s.s.£. 
Thesis: Situation, Sanctity: An Original 
Play 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 
June 4, 1956 


Kathleen ‘Theresa Ladue 
Thesis: The Effects of Holothurin on the Growth and Mitosis of Allium Cepa 


AIR FORCE ROTC GRADUATES 


Francis Robert Adams, Distinguished 
Military Graduate 

Edward David Archer 

Robert John Babick 

Norman Leonard Bessette, Distinguished 
Military Graduate 

Frederick George Blais 

Robert Riley DesRoches 

Raymond Harvey Garland 

John Bradford Kneen 

Michael Boland Latus 

David DuBrul Lawrence 

Robert Gregory LeBlanc 


Andrew Bernard MacEntee 
Richard Olson Montgomery, Distinguished 
Military Graduate 
Richard Milton Narkiewicz, Distinguished 
Military Graduate 
Alcide Leon Porell, Distinguished Military 
Graduate 
Richard John Powers 
Gerald Francis Ryan, Distinguished 
Military Graduate 
John Walter Seigal, Distinguished Military 
Graduate 
John Craig ‘Tynan 


Robert William Wilson 


HONOR SOCIETY 
The following graduates were elected to membership in the Alpha Nu Chapter of 
Delta Epsilon Sigma, National Catholic Honor Society, in recognition of their high degree 
of scholarship as undergraduate and their scholarly promise for the future. 


Edward David Archer 
Robert Francis Battles 
Louis Emilien Brault 
Henrik Bredenberg 

Donal Lawrence Flynn 
Vincent Nicholas Iarossi 
Gerald Joseph Kelly 
Richard Olson Montgomery 


Peter Joseph Murphy 
Richard Milton Narkiewicz 
Howard Francis Ross 
Gerald Francis Ryan 

John Walter Seigal 
William Henry Weihs 
John Thomas Welch 
Robert Joseph Williams 


HONORARY DEGREES 


John William McDevitt, Doctor of Laws 
Paul William Smith, Doctor of Laws 


Thomas John Winn, Doctor of Laws 
Most Reverend Robert Francis Joyce, 
Doctor of Laws 
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